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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMERON 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


I  a  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2b  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3.  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAeAt  ^eatwie^  a^e  LtvcUiMduatti^  de^icfiib-ed  in  the.  ^oMo-w-lnq.  edition^: 

3b  The  ideal  Lockseamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detecting  damaged  body  blanks,  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing  further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lockseamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very  purpose. 
Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation  of  body 
blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a  tenth  of  a  second. 

The  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  wi  th  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be 
operated  without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon 
applying  power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel 
which  is  electrically  heat  treated  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional 

strain.  Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid 
specifications  for  tensile  strength  and 
yield  point. 


When  Crown  entered  the  can  business  it  introduced 
a  new  and  progressive  policy  that  promised  wide¬ 
spread  change  in  established  methods. 

Crown’s  policy  was  welcomed  by  can  buyers.  Through 
teamwork  a  far-reaching  change  has  been  effected  in 
a  remarkably  short  time.  Real  progress  has  been  made. 
Even  greater  things  will  be  accomplished  in  1938. 

PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937  ^ 

sold  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Every  can  user  has  a  definite  interest  in  establishing 

St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  1.111  1  i*i 

other  selected  points.  this  new  Order  which  has  long  been  desired. 
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X  here’s  no  need  to  wonder  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  cans  when  you’re  a  Continental  custom¬ 
er.  We  look  ahead,  we  anticipate  your  needs  and 
requirements  for  next  year.  Meanwhile,  experi¬ 
mental  and  development  departments  strive  con¬ 
stantly  to  improve  our  cans,  perfect  new  enamels, 
design  more  efficient  machinery.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  say — “Quality  comes  before  the  Can”? 

An  example  of  this  foresight  is  Continental’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  own  C'Enamel  and  R-Enamel  can 
linings  to  better  protect  the  appearance  and  market¬ 
ability  of  certain  colored  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Canners  everywhere  are  Ending  our  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  quality  cans  and  new  can¬ 
ning  methods,  together  with  high  speed  dependable 
closing  machines,  a  combination  offering  them 
decided  advantages. 

Let  our  representative  tell  you  about  our  traffic 
department — your  assurance  of  prompt  delivery. 
Let  him  explain  our  methods  of  economical  ship¬ 
ping,  the  work  of  our  laboratory  research  staff,  our 
closing  machine  men,  and  other  Continental  serv¬ 
ices.  They’re  aimed  to  help  you  make  a  better  pack, 
and  pack  a  better  product. 
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EDITORIALS 

God  give  us  men — The  open  season  on  can- 
ners’  conventions  began  this  week — with  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  in  Milwaukee — 
and  it  will  continue  from  now  on  up  to  the  end  of 
January,  1938.  A  very  complete  list  of  such  meetings 
is  published  in  this  issue. 

No  canner  should  just  read  about  it,  and  sit  at  home. 
The  one  thing  which  this  industry  needs,  far  and  above 
everything  else,  is  a  better  acquaintance  among  the 
canners  themselves.  Get  out  and  meet  your  fellow 
canners,  and  learn  that  they  are  not  the  lousy — */  !“/* ! 
that  you  may  have  been  told  they  are,  as  competitors. 
Learn  that  they  are  fine  fellows,  human  beings  just 
like  yourself ;  meeting  the  same  problems  you  have  to 
meet — and  what’s  more,  that  they  have  been  told  the 
same  stories  about  you.  Well,  you’re  not  that  kind  of 
a  fellow,  are  you?  Neither  are  they.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  are  both  in  the  same  household;  belong  to 
the  same  family — canners — and  what  affects  them 
affects  you ;  and  you  can  do  a  whole  lot  for  each  other, 
in  just  swapping  experiences. 

Back  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  since  the  child¬ 
hood  days  of  this  canning  industry,  we  have  tried  to 
bring  about  this  closer  relationship  among  the  canners, 
but  always  you  seem  to  prefer  to  hold  your  fellow 
canner  in  fear,  in  distrust — and  even  in  disgust.  And 
it  is  because  of  this  that  you  fall  for  every  scheme  of 
your  enemies;  the  buyers  and  brokers  pluck  you  as 
easy  marks;  you  are  led  to  do  things,  in  the  packing 
of  the  goods  as  well  as  in  their  selling,  that  you  would 
never  do  of  your  own  volition,  but  which  you  are  told 
the  other  fellow  does  all  the  time.  You  cuss  him,  and 
fall  into  line.  Isn’t  it  time  you  ceased  being  suckers? 
When  you  know  your  fellow  canner,  no  one  can  tell 
you  that  he  is  the  sort  of  fellow  the  schemers  picture 
him  as  being. 

Join  your  local  canners  association — and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  by  all  means — meet  your  fellow  canners 
and  learn  that  there  is  not  a  finer  set  of  men  on  earth 
than  these  same  canners.  That  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  kill,  for  all  time,  every  attempt  to  stampede  the 
market  prices,  as  is  now  done  with  the  utmost  ease, 
apparently. 

Of  necessity  the  buyer  and  seller  are  on  different 
sides  of  the  fence,  see  things  in  directly  opposite  man¬ 
ner,  and  constantly  strive  for  their  own  advantage. 
Buying  must  be  opposed  to  selling,  just  as  one  football 
team  is  opposed  to  another,  for  that’s  the  way  the  game 
is  played.  But  what  chance  would  a  disorganized, 
every-man-for-himself  team  have  against  a  well- 
organized,  smoothly  working  unit  team? 


Until  the  canners  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  have 
confidence  in  each  other,  as  they  have  confidence  in 
the  goods  they  pack,  they  may  expect  to  be  cut-out 
from  the  herd  and  slain  individually  at  will.  The 
canned  foods  industry  has  reached  the  full  stature  of 
man.  It  must  now  act  as  a  man,  and  learn  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Your  associations  are  a  mighty  force 
towards  that  end.  Do  your  full  part,  and  don’t  be  a 
laggard. 

BORROWED  WISDOM — As  indicating  your  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  business  world,  and  by  “you”  we  mean 
the  canners  of  this  country,  let  us  quote  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  November  5th: 

“Canned  foods  constituted  the  largest  single 
food  product  in  the  operations  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  last  year,  according  to  a  summary 
by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  of  operating  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  practices  in  this  industry.  Selecting  88  ques¬ 
tionnaire  returns  from  those  received  from  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
statistical  agency  reports  sopie  interesting  figures 
on  sales  of  specified  commodities  by  these  jobbers. 

Canned  foods  accounted  for  from  10  to  40  per 
cent  of  net  sales  of  jobbers  whose  replies  were 
analyzed.  Of  the  total  5  reported  canned  foods 
sales  as  making  up  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their 
volume,  18  reported  such  sales  as  accounting  for 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  total,  16  reported 
30  to  40  per  cent,  5  reported  40  to  50  per  cent,  7 
reported  50  to  60  per  cent  and  3  reported  60  to  70 
per  cent.” 

If  this  does  not  make  your  chest  swell  up  with  pride, 
it  ought  at  least  to  make  you  realize  that  canned  foods 
do  not  have  to  beg  for  recognition,  and  that,  as  we 
have  so  often  said,  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  can 
not  live  without  canned  foods.  Is  that  not  sufficient 
to  put  some  backbone  into  your  selling  campaign  ?  They 
cannot  do  without  you,  and  what  is  more,  they  will 
need  all  the  canned  foods  now  in  existance  before  a 
new  canning  season  can  come  around.  The  consump¬ 
tion  shows  that.  And  if  your  goods  are  better  than 
standards,  well,  don’t  be  offensive,  but  in  truth  you 
may  put  your  own  prices  on  them.  Let  them  walk  out 
to  the  other  fellow ;  they  will  come  back,  soon,  and  pay 
you  slightly  higher  prices  than  you  first  quoted.  There 
are  never  enough  of  these  better  grades ! 

IN  LIGHTER  VEIN — We  take  this  borrowed  wis¬ 
dom  from  the  Consumers’  Guide — October  4th,  1937 — 
published  by  the  Consumers’  Counsel,  A.  A.  A., 
U.  S.  D.  A. : 

“Returns  still  come  in  from  readers  who  want 
to  register  their  votes  in  our  poll  on  informative 
labeling.  In  our  April  19  issue,  we  asked  our 
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readers:  Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  buy  goods 
that  are  labeled  and  advertised  so  as  to  give  you 
technical  facts  about  their  construction,  their 
durability,  their  contents ?  Later  issues  (May  17, 
July  12)  reported  reader  reaction  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Then  and  now  the  preponderance  of  votes 
is  in  favor  of  more  informative  labeling;  not  too 
technical,  but  facts  that  make  is  possible  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  know  better  the  quality  of  the  thing 
they  are  buying  and  to  compare  its  quality  more 
accurately  with  alternative  articles. . . .  Now  comes 
a  consumer  in  Connecticut  to  try  to  confound  us. 

We  enjoyed  his  tongue-in-cheek  letter  and  want  to 
share  it  with  our  readers: 

T  do  not  favor  the  trend  toward  grade  labeling 
and  consumer  standards  in  the  things  I  buy,’  he 
writes.  Tt  is  much  more  fun  to  be  fooled. 

‘Grade  labeling  would  take  away  the  element  of 
surprise  each  time  I  opened  a  tin  of  canned  food. 

It  is  these  little  surprises  that  add  zest  to  life.  If 
I  knew  what  was  in  the  soap  and  shaving  cream 
that  I  buy  I  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  glamour 
that  is  usually  associated  with  these  products. 
Glamour  offers  an  escape  from  a  humdrum  life. 

‘Think  of  the  millions  of  people  who  would  have 
to  forego  their  reading  matter  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  if  glowing  advertisements  used 
simple  terms  in  describing  their  products.  No, 
sir !  It  would  take  all  the  sport  and  adventure  out 
of  buying.  ... 

‘It  is  thrilling  to  buy  by  guesswork.  .  .  .  Grade 
labeling  is  of  use  only  to  those  who  are  finicky 
and  want  to  know  just  what  they  are  spending 
their  money  for.  They  have  no  sporting  blood. 
Fortunately  they  are  few.  As  for  me — fool  me 
every  time.  It’s  wonderful’.” 

MORE  RELIABLE  EVIDENCE— The  following  is 
the  Introductory  of  the  story  of  WPA,  as  told  in 
FORTUNE  magazine.  Read  it,  so  that  you  will  be 
properly  informed  when  the  alarmists,  not  to  say 
deliberate  liars,  assail  you: 

“No  single  story  that  FORTUNE  has  ever  published  has 
cost  so  much  to  assemble  as  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  1937. 
Before  the  FORTUNE  writer  could  strike  the  first  key  on 
his  typewriter  $12,000  had  to  be  spent  to  gather  the  research 
on  which  it  could  be  based.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
study  the  conditions  of  poverty,  relief,  unemployment,  and 
unemployability  with  which  the  story  deals — and  that  was 
to  send  a  field  crew  into  eleven  carefully  selected  communi¬ 
ties  to  study,  in  each  one,  a  hundred  or  more  different 
marginal  families.  There’s  no  room  here  to  tell  why  cer¬ 
tain  communities  and  families  were  selected,  or  how  the 
work  of  assembling  data  from  them  was  accomplished.  But 
that  is  told  in  its  proper  place  as  an  appendix  to  the  story, 
which  you  will  find  on  page  15.  FORTUNE  used  the  same 
sort  of  research  mechanism  for  this  story  that  it  employs 
for  its  QUARTERLY  SURVEYS  and,  all  told,  had  ten 
researchers  in  the  field — ^most  of  them  pretty  continuously 
working  ten  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week  for  eight 
weeks.  What’s  more,  although  it  seems  incredible,  this 
staff  had  to  be  augmented  in  many  places  by  local  interp¬ 
reters  and  guides.  In  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
many  of  the  Poles  and  other  Slavs  interviewed  spoke  no 
English.  And  hunting  for  a  hundred  marginal  families  in 
rural  Mississippi  is  work  that  only  a  local  guide  could  do. 
You  will  find  in  this  story  many  things  that  will  bewilder 
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and  perplex;  there  is  nothing  in  the  lot  of  the  marginal 
man  that  can  be  solved  with  a  phrase  or  a  formula.  One 
conclusion  of  the  research  will  perhaps  startle  you:  this 
impartial  and  wholly  unbiased  survey  gave  strongest  sup¬ 
port  to, the  feeling  that  the  machinery  (as  opposed  to  the 
laborer  cared  for)  of  the  damned  and  despised  WPA  func¬ 
tions  with  an  efficiency  of  which  any  industrialist  would  be 
proud.” 

And  here  is  a  summary  of  this  research : 

“In  rapid-fire  order,  here  are  the  answers  to  eleven  basic 
questions  that  are  being  hotly  debated  everywhere  by  citizen 
and  politician  alike: 

1.  Are  the  reliefers  bums?  No. 

2.  Have  they  had  much  education?  No. 

3.  Did  industry  fire  them  because  they  could  not  do 
their  jobs?  No. 

4.  Do  they  ask  for  too  much  help?  No. 

5.  Has  industry  taken  many  of  them  back  since  1935? 
Yes,  almost  half. 

6.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor?  Yes. 

7.  Is  there  an  abundance  of  unskilled  labor  available  to 
industry  that  is  not  being  ‘bid  away’  by  WPA?  Yes. 

8.  Are  those  remaining  on  relief  ‘marginal  men’  in  that 
they  are  unfit  for  employment  by  lack  of  skill,  age,  or 
disability?  Yes. 

9.  Are  these  ‘marginal  men’  unemployable?  The  un¬ 
skilled,  no;  the  aged  and  disabled,  probably  yes. 

10.  Is  the  WPA  ‘spoiling’  them  and  wasting  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money?  No. 

11.  Are  the  local  communities  doing  as  good  a  job  of 
giving  direct  relief  to  these  unemployables  as  the  Federal 
Government  did  two  years  ago?  No.” 

And  here  is  the  final  conclusion  of  this  research : 

“Finally,  the  government  can  intercede  to  help  the  cyclic¬ 
ally  unemployed  in  two  emergency  ways.  It  has  already 
enabled  the  states  to  legislate  unemployment  compensation 
under  Social  Security  for  part  of  the  working  population. 
(Whether  it  should  do  more  or  not  is  a  question  that  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  answer;  the  final  arbiter  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  is  the  U.  S.  voter.)  And  if  it  be  granted  that  U.  S. 
citizens  won’t  stand  for  a  mere  dole,  it  can  continue  to  do 
the  emergency  job  of  caring  for  business-cycle  victims  by 
such  agencies  as  the  despised  WPA.  As  a  matter  of  cold 
prediction,  it  is  our  guess  that  such  agencies  have  come 
to  stay.  Americans  are  pragmatists;  they  put  their  trust 
in  what  has  worked.  And  since  WPA  has  worked,  even  if 
expensively,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  a  light  to  guide 
statesman  and  politician  alike  in  the  future.  Whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  the  past  depression  has  set  up  bench  marks 
that  will  still  be  followed  long  after  Harry  Hopkins  and 
President  Roosevelt  have  gone  to  their  reward.” 
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Wisconsin  Canners  Meet 

Hotel  Scliroeder,  Milwaukee,  Nov.  8tk,  9tli  and  10th,  1937. 


ONE  did  not  have  to  be  told  that  a  convention  of  canners 
was  on  when  he  walked  into  the  Hotel  Schroeder  Monday 
morning  and  saw  the  milling  crowd  of  well  dressed,  happy, 
smiling,  evidently  prosperous  business  men.  And  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  show  in  exhibition  hall,  put  on  by  machinery 
and  supply  men  (without  machinery,  however,  as  that  is  not 
allowed  at  State  conventions)  and  more  particularly  the  very 
good  business  that  is  being  placed,  made  this  latter  observation 
seem  certain. 

Time  was  when  this  convention  was  essentially  a  meeting  of 
pea  canners,  and  while  it  still  is  very  largely  that,  Wisconsin 
having  turned  out  a  full  normal  quota  of  about  7,000,000  cases 
of  peas  this  year,  its  canners  now  rank  also  well  up  with  other 
regions,  having  packed  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases 
of  fine  corn,  a  little  better  than  average  amount  of  stringless 
beans,  though  short  of  expectations,  and  are  busy  now  on  a 
beet  pack  which  will  be  disappointing  to  the  Government 
statisticians  who  are  looking  for  a  record  output  of  canned 
beets.  The  Convention,  therefore,  is  a  general  purpose  canners’ 
gathering  in  contrast  with  its  early  history. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  was  set  for  a  luncheon 
at  noon  Monday,  and  as  usual  was  very  well  attended. 

President  J.  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Food  Corporation,  wel¬ 
comed  the  convention,  thanked  the  members  and  especially  the 
committeemen  for  splendid  cooperation  during  a  year  that  was 
not  lacking  in  periods  of  stress.  He  introduced  Mr.  Carl 
Reynolds,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Wisconsin  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Reynolds  announced  a  plan  for  a  congress  of  Wisconsin 
business  men  to  be  held  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  November  21st 
to  23rd.  This  congress  will  consist  of  representative  men  from 
the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  trade  associations,  taxpayers 
alliance,  and  all  branches  of  business  in  which  the  Wisconsin 
citizenry  is  interested.  The  program  in  general  will  be: 

A. — To  support  the  drive  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  business  among 
the  public. 

B. — To  announce  a  good-will  train  tour — a  train  load  of  exhibits 
depicting  the  recreational,  agricultural  and  industrial 
activities  of  Wisconsin.  This  train  will  travel  through 
26  States  of  the  South  and  will  be  zoned  and  timed  so 
as  to  receive  most  possible  attention  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Reynolds  urged  the  Wisconsin  canners  as  one  of 
the  most  representative  industries  of  the  State,  to  have 
an  exhibit  and  take  part  in  this  train. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  President  Albright  informed 
the  assembly  that  at  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  the  previous 
night,  that  body  had  elected  to  reserve  a  car  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  set  speaker  was  G.  C.  Corbaley,  American  Institute 
of  Food  Distribution,  who  commented  on  the  market  condition 
of  canned  peas  particularly,  to  the  effect  that  the  statistical 
position  seemed  to  warrant  at  least  10  cents  per  dozen  more 
than  many  were  getting  for  their  goods.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  if  Wisconsin  canners  would  stop  cussing  one  another,  and 
cooperate,  they  could  profit  on  the  whole  to  the  extent  of  some 
$500,000  yearly,  and  may  be  half  again  as  much  could  be  added 
to  their  bank  accounts.  He  reminded  the  canners  that  distribu¬ 
tion  is  a  12  months’  job,  that  canners  must  readjust  themselves 
to  this  changed  method  of  distribution.  He  urged  them  to 
develop  better  salesmanship,  to  enforce  contracts  and  above  all 
to  have  confidence  in  fellow  canners,  and  to  help  educate  one 
another. 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  the  next  speaker,  defined  a  contract  as  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  two  or  more  parties  to  do  a  definite  thing.  He 
said  the  first  contract  was  made  in  Heaven  when  Adam  con¬ 
tracted  not  to  eat  of  the  Forbidden  Fruit.  His  broker.  Eve, 
suggested  he  might  get  a  downward  revision  on  the  future  price, 
but  when  he  sent  in  his  check  short  of  the  Forbidden  Fruit,  he 
found  he  had  broken  his  contract,  and  was  promptly  bounced 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

He  reminded  them  that  they  all  knew  of  cases  where  the 
revising  of  prices  downward  meant  ruination.  He  recalled  a 
case  of  one  of  the  largest  canners  of  corn  in  Illinois,  who,  a 
few  years  ago  stood  up  at  the  National  Convention  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  making  a  downward  revision  of  15  cents 
per  dozen  on  300,000  cases  of  corn,  so  that  he  would  get  that 
buyer’s  business  next  year.  He  has  not  had  that  buyer’s 
business  since,  nor  any  other  business,  for  he  has  not  turned  a 
wheel  since.  But  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  contracts  to  be 
enforcible  must  sell  something  definite.  As  an  example : 

. cases  of  Standard  Corn,  or . cases  of  Extra 

Standard,  or . cases  of  Fancy.  If  you  have  such  a 

contract,  he  said,  one  should  then  be  careful  about  writing 
letters.  Often  times  they  can  void  a  contract. 

The  Contract  Enforcement  League  is  organized  in  the  States 
of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  and  is 
established  on  the  basis  of  %c  per  case  on  future  sales.  This 
is  turned  over  to  the  Enforcement  Committee  who  pay  legal, 
administrative  and  other  incidental  expenses.  So  far,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  not  yet  gone  to  Court,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  do  so.  He  told  his  listeners 
that  his  Committee  expects  to  place  before  the  Tri-State  Can¬ 
ners’  Convention  this  fall  a  sample  of  a  safe  and  legal  contract 
form. 

There  was  some  discussion  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  re¬ 
assemble  in  the  evening  as  the  guests  of  the  Nitragen  Company, 
Milwaukee,  at  a  high  class  vaudeville,  during  which  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served.  This  regular  feature  of  the  Wisconsin 
meeting  is  always  greatly  enjoyed. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9th 

The  second  session  of  the  Convention  opened  with  community 
singing,  led  by  happy  John  Francis,  a  somewhat  new  venture 
in  such  meetings,  and  a  good  one. 

President  Albright  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  Professor 
Charles  G.  Woodberry,  who  explained  to  the  assembly  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Tenderometer  for  the  grading  of  peas  as  they  come 
from  the  viner.  The  patent  on  this  useful  little  instrument  has 
been  assigned  by  the  American  Can  Company,  who  developed  it, 
to  the  National  Canners  Association,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
widest  possible  service  throughout  the  country.  Most  pea 
canners  are  familiar  with  the  work  it  does,  but  for  others  we 
would  say  that  the  charts  kept  on  such  grading  show  a  definite 
relationship  between  the  Tenderometer  reading  on  raw  peas  and 
the  score  card  grade  of  the  canned  product.  Tenderness  is 
rated  at  35  points  on  these  score  sheets,  and  this  naturally, 
effects  other  factors  as  flavor,  clearness  of  liquor,  etc.  As  a 
result  the  machine  does  a  very  practical  service  to  canners  who 
buy  their  peas  on  the  graded  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
enables  the  canner  to  definitely  check  his  procedure  if  he  is 
really  looking  for  quality  in  peas.  As,  for  instance,  it  makes 
quite  plain  the  results  of  leaving  the  peas  uncut  even  a  few 
hours  longer  than  top  period  for  quality. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Stare,  Columbus  Food  Corpora¬ 
tion,  spoke  on  the  progress  of  descriptive  labeling.  This  is  a 
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very  interesting  paper  and  we  expect  to  give  it  to  our  readers 
later  on. 

Professor  E.  J.  Delwiche,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  gave  a 
very  full  resume  of  the  progress  made  during  1937  on  canning 
tests  of  recently  introduced  pea  varieties.  This  is  a  technical 
paper  well  worth  careful  consideration  and  is  reserved  for  that 
purpose  in  a  later  issue. 

Professor  O.  B.  Combs,  Vegetable  Specialist,  Wisconsin  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  summary  of  the  Tomato  Variety 
Adaptation  Study  conducted  in  the  Racine-Kenosha  Section  in 
1937.  This,  too,  is  a  study  of  much  importance  to  all  canners, 
and  for  the  want  of  space,  will  be  held  for  an  early  issue. 

Questions  and  considerations  in  connection  with  the  various 
addresses  brought  the  meeting  up  to  the  luncheon  hour. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  annual  business  meeting  and 
was  an  executive  session,  in  other  words,  confined  solely  to 
canners. 

The  big  event  of  the  Convention  took  place  in  the  evening. 
The  Continental  Can  Company  put  on  a  Cocktail  Hour  in 
the  Crystal  Ballroom  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  dance. 
This  Dinner-Dance,  an  always  happy  evening,  is  the  great  social 
event  of  the  Wisconsin  canning  fraternity — and  how  they  do 
enjoy  it.  Even  to  a  looker-on  from  the  side  lines  it  is  a  joy  to 
see  people  so  happy,  carefree  and  companionable,  for  these 
Wisconsin  canners,  field  men,  managers,  etc.,  and  all  their 
families  are  one  big,  happy  party  on  this  big  night  of  the 
convention. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  10th 

As  usual  the  assembly  was  a  little  late  making  its  appearance, 
but  in  short  time  the  room  was  well  filled  and  the  program  got 
under  way.  Here  again  the  canners  were  treated  to  a  series 
of  important  scientific  lectures. 

Professor  N.  P.  Neal,  Agronomy  and  Genetics,  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  made  a  report  on  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 
trials  during  1937.  A  study  of  this  kind  needs  the  careful 
attention  of  real  reading,  and  we  will  give  it  to  you  later. 

Professor  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Entomologist,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Professor  H.  F.  Wilson,  Economic  Entom¬ 
ology,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  made  a  report  on  the 
survey  of  the  Pea  Aphid  Control  Program  for  Wisconsin  and 
of  the  results  in  1937. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  canners’  school  than 
was  put  on  at  this  Wisconsin  meeting.  And  there  was  enough 
recreation  in  between  to  allow  all  those  in  attendance  to  mix  a 
lot  of  pleasure  in  with  a  lot  of  good,  hard  work. 

THE  ELECTION 

Officers  and  Directors  were  re-elected,  with  one  single  change, 
that  is,  where  C.  W.  Crary  of  Chicago  was  succeeded  by  J.  J. 
Whittenberg  of  Cedarburg.  The  list,  therefore,  is  as  follows: 
J.  L.  Albright,  Columbus,  President;  N.  O.  Sorensen,  Gillett, 
Vice-President;  G.  J.  Hipke,  New  Holstein,  Secretary;  Wm. 
Opitz,  Elkhorn,  Treasurer;  Theo.  Anderson,  Augusta;  J.  J. 
Wittenberg,  Cedarburg;  W.  L.  McEldowney,  West  Salem; 
A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne;  H.  M.  Wollum,  Owen;  M.  P. 
Verhulst,  Executive  Secretary;  Harriet  Sandell,  Assistant 
Secretary;  F.  L.  Thomas,  Traffic  Manager. 

Ladies  Auxiliary — Mrs.  A.  G.  Kraemer,  President;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Johnson,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  G.  J.  Hipke,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

• 

A  THREE-DAY  CONVENTION  of  the  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheries  opened  at  Del  Monte,  California, 
November  8th,  with  about  three  hundred  delegates  in 
attendance.  Delegates  discussed  problems  concerning 
oif-shore  fishing  which  threatens  the  American  salmon 
supply.  Incidentally,  indications  have  come  from 
Washington  that  the  State  Department  is  preparing  a 
note  to  Japan  requesting  the  Japanese  fleet  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Bristol  Bay  and  other  Alaskan  fishing 
waters.  Canners  and  fishermen  have  complained  that 
the  Japanese,  not  bound  by  American  fishing  season 
regulations,  are  menacing  the  supply  of  salmon, 


A  MARKET  SURVEY  FOR  CLASS  PRODUCTS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

ANUFACTURING  of  glass  and  glass  products, 
glass-making  machinery,  and  allied  products 
will  find  a  wealth  of  information  concerning 
the  Latin  American  market  for  their  products  in  the 
report,  Latin  American  Glass  Industry  and  Trade,  just 
made  public  through  the  Specialties  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Glass  and  glass  products  valued 
at  over  $20,000,000  were  consumed  by  Latin  American 
countries  during  the  year  1935,  it  is  stated.  Also,  the 
report  continues,  domestic  production  of  glass  and 
glass  products  in  Latin  American  countries  is  becoming 
of  increasing  importance  and  is  now  of  approximately 
the  same  value  as  imports.  However,  while  this  ratio 
of  local  production  to  imports  applies  to  Latin  America 
as  a  whole,  it  does  not  apply  uniformly  to  every 
country.  The  report  points  out,  for  instance,  that  the 
production  of  glass  and  glass  products  in  Argentina 
supplies  approximately  90  per  cent  of  that  country’s 
requirements,  while  in  11  other  areas  having  no 
domestic  industry  the  total  consumption  of  glass  and 
glass  products  is  imported. 

The  survey,  based  largely  on  recent  reports  from 
American  Foreign  Service  Officers,  is  so  arranged  that 
information  on  the  20  individual  countries  survey  may 
be  readily  obtained.  Each  country  section  contains  a 
general  statement  on  the  market  for  imported  glass 
together  with  the  latest  available  statistics,  a  resume 
of  the  domestic  glass  industry,  if  any,  giving  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  number  of  plants,  capital  investment,  value 
of  product,  and  similar  information.  Also,  where  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain,  there  will  be  found  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  type  of  glass  products  most  in  demand. 
Following  the  sections  devoted  to  individual  countries 
will  be  found  chapters  dealing  with  such  general  sub¬ 
jects  as  local  regulations  and  practices  affecting  ship¬ 
ments,  packing  for  export :  dutiable  basis,  import  per¬ 
mit  requirements,  preferential  and  differential  customs 
treatment,  credit  for  payment  terms,  exchange  controls. 

The  United  States,  in  1935,  on  a  value  basis,  ranked 
as  the  leading  supplier  of  glass  and  glass  products  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Germany  and  Belgium 
almost  equalled  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  the 
three  countries  accounting  for  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  imports  while  the  United  Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia,  Japan,  and  France  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent. 

Copies  of  the  report,  Latin  American  Glass  Industry 
and  Trade,  Trade  Promotion  Series,  No.  173,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or 
through  any  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  located  in  principal  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  10  cents. 


LADOGA  CANNING  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Sears-Nichols  Corporation  plant  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  which  they  have  ben  operating  under  lease. 
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New  Uses  for  Pectin  are  Developed 


A  NNOUNCEMENT  has  just  been  made  of  the 
discovery  not  only  of  many  new  uses  for  pectin 
/  \  but  also  of  the  possibility  of  its  commercial 

production  at  low  cost  from  a  variety  of  substances  as 
a  result  of  extensive  experiments  conducted  by  the  Aids 
to  Industry  Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
instration  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Dehn,  professor  of 
chemistry. 

Long  known  for  its  uses  in  preserving  and  canning, 
pectin  is  also  valuable,  the  Seattle  experiments  have 
proved,  in  the  manufacture  of  confections,  pastries, 
bread,  salad  dressings,  certain  bottled  goods,  condi¬ 
ments,  soft  drinks,  cheese,  glue  and  mucilage,  as  well 
as  in  the  preparation  of  the  familiar  jams  and  jellies. 
An  additional  and  distinctly  important  use  for  it  has 
been  found  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Dehn  and  his  co-workers  have  discovered  that 
pectin  may  be  manufactured  from  anything  green  that 
grows  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  they  believe  that 
the  possibility  of  its  low-cost  commercial  production 
may  vastly  multiply  the  present  acreage  of  fruits  and 
berries  in  that  State. 

Dr.  Dehn  also  believes  that  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  and  uses  of  pectin  will  greatly  increase  the 
profitable  utilization  of  waste  fruits  and  byproduct 
materials,  such  as  cull  stock  and  canning  and  winery 
wastes,  and  will  make  for  greater  diversity  in  the 
forms  in  which  fruit  is  marketed. 

Among  the  interesting  and  successful  experiments 
conducted  have  been  those  with  such  products  as 
catsup,  sauces  of  the  Worcestershire  type  and  soft 
drinks  from  fruit  bases.  Used  in  such  manufacturing 
processes,  the  pectin  acts  to  maintain  the  ingredients 
in  a  state  of  suspension  and  to  prevent  the  normal 
settling  process  by  which  heavier  substances  sink  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  lighter,  clearer  liquids  above. 
In  other  words,  it  renders  unnecessary  the  legend 
“Shake  Well  Before  Using.” 

Pectin’s  effect  on  glue  and  mucilage  is  to  make 
smoother  application  possible. 

Experiments  with  cheese  have  shown  that  certain 
types  become  finer  of  texture  and  more  digestible  with 
pectin.  When  used  in  the  preparation  of  pastries  and 
bread,  pectin  not  only  gives  them  finer  texture  but  helps 
them  to  remain  fresh  for  longer  periods. 

Dr.  Dehn  believes  that  specially  prepared  pectin  will 
find  its  way  extensively  into  the  pharmaceutical  field 
as  a  coagulating  agent  in  the  treatment  of  open  sores. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  internal  dosage  or  injec¬ 


tion  into  veins  or  muscles  of  proper  pectin  will  quickly 
cause  the  healing  of  wounds,  especially  in  cases  of 
persons  whose  blood  does  not  have  normal  coagulating 
qualities.  The  origin  of  the  word  “pectin”  is,  in  fact, 
from  the  Greek  “pektos,”  meaning  “congealed.” 
Further  experiments  in  the  medicinal  use  of  pectin  are 
being  conducted  by  medical  schools. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  new  uses  for 
pectin  have  been  the  experiments  proving  feasibility 
of  its  manufacture  not  only  from  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  state  of  Washington  but  also  from  all 
kinds  of  tree  leaves,  weeds  and  even  pine  needles. 

The  experiments,  however,  have  stressed  its  com¬ 
mercial  production  as  a  byproduct  of  canneries  and 
refineries.  Dr.  Dehn  has  pointed  out  that  Eastern 
Washington  alone  has  an  annual  unmarketable  waste 
of  cull  apples  amounting  to  40,000  tons,  from  which 
800,000  pounds  of  pectin  could  be  taken,  and  that  un¬ 
profitable  wastes  from  canneries  and  wineries  could 
be  similarly  turned  into  profitable  production  of  pectin. 

Practically  all  commercial  pectin  used  in  this  country 
has  been  domestically  produced,  although  import 
statistics  for  1936,  compiled  by  another  WPA  project 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  show  that  slightly  over  8,000  pounds 
of  pectin  were  imported  in  that  year,  all  from  Germany 
and  paying  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  a  foreign  whole¬ 
sale  value  of  about  $1,100. 

Chemists  who  have  been  following  the  pectin  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  Aid  to  Industry  Project  believe  that  they 
may  eventually  have  results  comparable  to  those  which 
followed  experiments  made  several  years  ago  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  bureau  developed  the  frozen-pack  method 
of  preservation  which  originated  in  the  Northwest. 
The  frozen-pack  method  has  greatly  increased  the 
acreage  and  production  of  apples  in  Eastern  Washing¬ 
ton  and  has  more  than  doubled  since  1919  the  acreage 
and  production  of  small  fruits  and  berries  in  the 
coastal  region  of  that  State. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  always  endeavoring  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  use  of  products  of  the  industry,  has  established 
the  Canco  Testing  Kitchen  in  New  York  City.  Its 
purpose  is  to  aid  customers  in  developing  recipes  for 
use  on  their  labels  or  for  promotional  advertising  ma¬ 
terial.  The  American  Can  Company  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  illustrated  brochure  outlining  the  purposes 
of  this  Testing  Kitchen  and  its  importance  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  Your  copy  will  be  forwarded  for  the 
asking.  Address  the  company  at  their  New  York 
office,  230  Park  Avenue. 
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ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE  CHANCES 

INTHROP  C.  ADAMS,  vice  president  of  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  chairman  of  the  organization’s 
arbitration  committee,  this  week  announced  a  number 
of  changes  in  local  committee  personnel,  as  follows : 

Cleveland — H.  E.  Rice,  Wm.  Edwards  Co.,  replaces 
C.  N.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  same  firm. 

Denver — E.  N.  Brown  of  J.  S.  Brown  Mercantile 
Co.,  succeeds  C.  A.  Hatfield,  of  the  same  company. 

Duluth — Theo.  C.  Tree  of  Stone-Ordeans-Wells  Co., 
replaced  J.  E.  Willcutts,  of  the  same  firm. 

Kansas  City — M.  R.  Johnson,  Ryley-Wilson  Grocery 
Co.,  succeeds  M.  A.  Christopher  of  the  Christopher 
Sales  Co. 

Los  Angeles — E.  E.  Hoagland,  E.  E.  Hoagland  &  Co., 
succeeds  Harold  Flateau  of  M.  W.  Newark  &  Co. 

New  York — Victor  Hanf,  formerly  of  Charles  &  Co., 
dropped  from  committee. 

Omaha — J.  F.  Berner,  H.  A.  Marr  Grocery  Co.,  and 
A.  P.  McCullough  added  to  committee. 

Peoria — Chris  Hoerr,  Sr.,  Joyce-Laughlin  Co.,  and 
Campbell  Holton,  Campbell  Holton  &  Co.,  added  to  the 
committee,  Milo  E.  Reeve,  James  McCoy  &  Co., 
dropped. 

San  Francisco — Sam  Ranzoni,  S.  &  W.  Fine  Foods, 
Inc.,  succeeds  J.  Blumlein  of  same  firm  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Donald  MacFee  of  S.  &  W.  added  to  board. 

St.  Paul-Minneapolis  —  R.  A.  Mudgett,  Western 
Grocer  Co.,  succeeds  C.  L.  Dodsworth  of  same  firm. 

• 

NEW  DROMEDARY  PRODUCT  USES  TWO 
NEW  PACKAGING  DEVICES 

WO  new  departures  in  packaging  have  been  made 
by  The  Hills  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  in  the 
packing  of  their  newest  product — Dromedary 
Fruit  and  Peels  in  cans.  An  original  device  for  show¬ 
ing  the  inside  contents  of  the  can  consists  of  an  em¬ 
bossed  cardboard  cut-out,  tightly  inserted  in  the  end 
of  the  can,  and  carrying  a  reproduction  in  full  colors 
of  the  mixed  fruit  and  peels. 

The  outside  label,  in  Dromedary  yellow,  brown  and 
blue,  shows  a  cut  of  a  fruit  cake — most  popular  use  of 
the  peels — with  the  usual  descriptive  copy,  but  employs 
the  reverse  side  for  additional  copy.  On  either  side 
of  the  can’s  seam,  dotted  lines  appear,  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  requested  to  cut  along  these  lines  for  the 
recipes,  which  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
label. 

PROBLEMS  SOLVED — Dromedary  Mixed  Fruits 
and  Peels  in  cans  are  a  new  product  in  themselves. 
Diced  citron,  cherries,  orange  peel,  lemon  peel  and 
pineapple,  candied  in  their  own  syrups,  are  vacuum 
packed,  to  retain  full  moisture  and  fiavor.  Heretofore 
women  buying  the  products  for  use  in  fruit  cakes  and 
other  baked  goods,  could  purchase  only  the  diced  or 
sliced  variety  in  window  packages.  The  new-process 
moist  fruits,  in  their  syrup,  required  use  of  the  can. 
Seeking  to  show  the  consumer  what  the  product  looks 


like,  L.  C.  DeForest,  advertising  director  of  The  Hills 
Brothers  Company,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  end-insert 
in  color.  Next  came  the  problem  of  uses  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  always  necessary  for  a  new  product.  The  size  of 
the  label  preventing  reproduction  except  on  a  crowded, 
small-type  scale,  the  use  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  label 
for  recipes  was  developed. 

Both  devices,  according  to  early  reports  coming  in 
from  tests  conducted  with  groups  of  housewives,  are 
proving  successful. 

EXPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  UP  16  PER  CENT 

XPORTS  of  Food  Products  from  the  United  States 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1937  totalled  $173- 
189,000,  an  increase  of  15.5  per  cent  over  the 
volume  of  $149,944,000  for  the  comparable  period  of 
1936,  according  to  C.  Roy  Mundee,  Chief  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  Foodstuffs  Division. 

Imports  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1937 
totalled  $698,632,000  compared  with  $541,970,000  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  28.9 
per  cent. 

However,  imports  dropped  off  11.4  per  cent  during 
the  month  of  September,  compared  with  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  while  exports  increased  14.7  per  cent  on  the  same 
comparison. 

During  September,  once  again  exports  of  grains  and 
grain  products  took  a  prominent  position  in  food  ship¬ 
ments  abroad. 

Exports  of  milled  rice  reached  the  year’s  high  figure 
for  a  single  month  at  32,495,000  pounds.  This  brought 
the  9  month’s  total  for  1937  to  109,650,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,448,000,  compared  with  a  mere  7,402,000 
pounds  for  the  same  period  last  year,  Mr.  Mundee 
stated. 

Of  the  1937  total,  Cuba  has  purchased  79,701,000 
pounds  valued  at  $2,523,000.  September  exports  of 
wheat  dropped  off  somewhat  from  August  1937  level. 
Exports  during  September  amounted  to  2,678,000 
bushels  at  $2,999,000.  Heavy  buyers  during  the  month 
under  review  were  Belgium,  with  651,000  bushels; 
Netherlands,  857,000  bushels,  and  Canada,  with  568,- 
000  bushels. 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  made  wholly  of  United  States 
wheat  aggregated  260,000  barrels  valued  at  $1,266,000 
during  September  1937.  This  brought  the  9  months 
total  exports  of  this  item  to  1,308,000  barrels  valued  at 
$7,054,000,  almost  doubling  last  year’s  exports  during 
the  same  period. 

Shipment  of  barley  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  1,176,000  bushels,  while  Canada  took  1,532,000 
bushels  during  September  of  this  year.  These  sales 
brought  September  barley  exports  of  2,951,000  bushels 
to  about  triple  those  of  last  September. 

Import  items  which  came  in  heavy  quantities  despite 
the  general  decrease  included  canned  beef,  preserved 
pork,  corn,  tapioca,  prepared  pineapple,  cacao  beans, 
whiskey,  flaxseed,  palm  nuts  and  kernels,  tung,  palm, 
and  perilla  oil,  according  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division, 
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Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler 

(Built  under  Urschel  Patents) 

Five  years  to  develop  this  new  Continuous  Vegetable 
Peeler  —  but  results  justify  every  minute  of  research 
and  development. 

This  new  machine  peels  vegetables  faster  and  better; 
normal  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour.  It  peels  them 
uniformly  and  to  shape,  giving  far  less  waste  and 
naturally  increased  yield.  Trimming  costs  are  sxor- 
prisingly  reduced. 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  does  a  bigger  job  at 
less  cost,  because  all  through  its  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  economical  use  in  today’s  canning  plant  was 
kept  uppermost  in  mind. 

If  you  want  a  smoother  finished  product,  a  higher  yield 
per  ton  and  more  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  mail 
the  coupon  today ! 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague>Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  iU. 

Please  send  me 

n  Full  Details  of  the  New  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 


Name _ 

Address 
City _ 


State 
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CAN  SIZES  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

(Names  and  Dimensions) 

PROMULGATION  OF  SIMPLIFIED  PRACTICE 
RECOMMENDATION  R  155-37 

By  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce 

ON  January  20,  1931,  a  general  conference  of 
representatives  of  can  manufacturers,  canners, 
canned-food  distributors,  and  others  interested, 
drafted  a  simplified  practice  recommendation  for  stock 
sizes  of  cans  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  applying  to  these  cans.  This  recommendation  was 
later  approved  by  the  industry  and  made  effective  from 
September  1,  1934. 

On  January  26,  1937,  a  joint  conference  of  members 
of  the  standing  committee  and  other  representatives  of 
the  canning  industry  and  food  distributors  unanimously 
approved  of  a  revision  of  the  recommendation,  which 
reduces  the  number  of  stock  sizes  of  cans.  This  revision 
has  been  accepted  and  approved  by  producers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  users  for  promulgation  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  recommended  sizes  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


STOCK  SIZES  OF  CANS  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


National  Canners 
Asso.  Name 

Can  Makers’ 
description 

Over-all  dimensions 
(in  inches)  sealed 
can 

Diameter  Height 

Capacity  (in 
ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois  of 
water  at  68‘’F) 
of  full  can, 
sealed 

5Z  . 

202  by  214 . 

2-2/16 

2-14/16 

4.85 

6Z  . 

202  by  308 . 

2-2/16 

3-8/16 

6.08 

8Z  short . 

211  by  300 . 

2-11/16 

3 

7.93 

8Z  tall . 

211  by  304 . 

2-11/16 

3-4/16 

8.68 

No.  1  (picnic) . 

211  by  400 . 

2-11/16 

4 

10.94 

No.  211  cylinder.. 

211  by  414 . 

2-11/16 

4-14/16 

13.56 

No.  300 . 

300  by  407 . 

3 

4-7/16 

15.22 

No.  1  short . 

301  by  400 . 

3-1/16 

4 

14.02 

No.  1  tall . 

301  by  411 . 

3-1/16 

4-11/16 

16.70 

No.  303 . 

303  by  406 . 

3-3/16 

4-6/16 

16.88 

No.  303  cylinder.. 

303  by  509 . 

3-3/16 

5-9/16 

21.86 

No.  1  flat . 

307  by  203 . 

3-7/16 

2-3/16 

8.89 

No.  2  special . 

307  by  408 . 

3-7/16 

4-8/16 

20.25 

No.  2 . 

307  by  409 . 

3-7/16 

4-9/16 

20.55 

No.  2  cylinder.... 

307  by  509 . 

3-7/16 

5-9/16 

25.44 

No.  1>4 . 

401  by  205.5  . 

4-1/16 

2-11/32 

13.14 

No.  2  Vi . 

401  by  411 . 

4-1/16 

4-11/16 

29.79 

No.  3 . 

404  by  414 . 

4-4/16 

4-14/16 

35.08 

No.  10 . 

603  by  700 . 

6-3/16 

7 

109.43 

No.  1  square . 

300  by  308  by  308 . 

3  by  3- 

8/16  by  3-8/16  17.27 

No.  2V2  square.... 

300  by  308  by  604 . 

3  by  3- 

8/16  by  6-4, 

'16  32.47 

This  recommendation  is  effective  from  September 
1,  1937. 

Promulgation  recommended.  Edwin  W.  Ely, 

Chief,  Division  of  Simplified  Practice. 

Promulgated.  Lyman  J.  Briggs, 

Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Promulgation  approved.  Daniel  C.  Roper, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

• 

DEATH  OF  ALBERT  F.  HAVEN— Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  for  Bert  Haven  on  Saturday,  November 
6th,  at  Oak  Park,  a  suburb  on  the  West  Side  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Bert  was  well  known  among  the  canners,  having 
formerly  been  connected  with  such  firms  as  W.  R. 
Roach  &  Company  of  Michigan,  Van  Camp  Packing 
Co.  and  Morgan  Packing  Company  of  Indiana  and  one 
or  two  others.  Of  recent  years  he  has  been  a  broker 
in  Chicago.  Quite  a  number  of  the  trade  attended 
the  services. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1937 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1937 — California  Olive,  Quarterly  Membership 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1937 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2,  1937 — Minnesota  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1937 — National  Canners  of  Canada,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-16,  1937 — ^Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  3-5,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
(Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Michigan  Canners,  Annual  Midwinter 
Meeting,  and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 


THDROUBHLY 

WASH  AND 

*«^i«^SINGLE 

9  Peas  are  separated  by 
water  in  a  flume,  a  rotary  rod  reel 
separates  the  water  from  the  peas, 
a  water  washing  screen  removes 
the  dirt,  a  pump  returns  the  water, 
spray  washed  and  a  reel  to  dry 
them.  Only  successful  method  of 
thoroughly  washing  peas.  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  V6s. 

BERLIN 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  Husker  and 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 


•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up¬ 
keep  cost  axe  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

Catalogue  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

iinnf  UL  t  ur  e  r  s  of  V  mers,  Vtner  Feeders^  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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FRED  HULBERT  DEAD — Mr.  Fred  Hulbert,  active  head 
of  the  Saukville  Canning  Company,  Saukville,  Wis¬ 
consin,  died  at  his  home  on  Tuesday,  November  2nd, 
and  thus  passes  another  one  of  the  fine  old  canners  and 
other  members  of  the  business,  who  have  been  passing 
out  recently  all  too  rapidly.  “Fred”  Hulbert  was  an 
able,  smiling  canner,  who  helped  build  canned  foods 
into  better  appreciation  of  the  public  and  was  a  tire¬ 
less  worker  and  official  in  canners’  associations.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  attempt  canning  tomatoes 
in  Wisconsin  and  he  made  an  enviable  name  and  a  fine 
business  for  himself  in  producing  a  tomato  juice  that 
was  liked  by  all  who  tried  it.  It  was  to  his  credit,  too, 
to  put  on  the  first  Tomato  Festival,  a  treat  which  he 
extended  to  all  his  workers  and  members  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  which  was  looked  forward  to  annually  in 
that  entire  section  of  the  country.  “Fred”  will  be 
missed,  not  only  at  the  Wisconsin  Meeting,  but  at  the 
National  conventions,  where  his  friends  were  legion. 
Together  with  the  entire  industry  we  mourn  his  pass¬ 
ing,  and  extend  sincerest  sympathies  to  his  family 
and  friends. 

• 

HUGH  E.  MACCONAUGHEY,  Vice-President  and  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
plans  to  make  another  Eastern  business  trip  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
sizing  up  stocks  in  distributing  centers. 

• 

FOLLOWING  THE  CUSTOM  of  the  past  several  years, 
the  Indiana  Canners  will  hold  a  Canners’  Shoot  the 
day  before  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Association.  This 
year  a  much  better  location  has  been  selected  and  the 
event  promises  to  be  much  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  contestants  will  be  divided  into  two  groups  the 
“crack  shots”  and  the  “dubs”,  giving  every  one  a  fair 
chance  and  real  capital  prizes  for  each  of  the  two 
divisions  will  be  awarded.  The  keenest  competition 
and  most  fun  is  expected  of  the  “dubs”  division.  The 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men’s  committee  is 
making  the  prizes  possible.  The  shoot  will  be  held  at 
Carmel  Gun  Club,  Carmel,  Indiana,  which  is  located 
about  10  miles  north  of  Indianapolis.  The  grounds  are 
reached  by  turning  East  at  the  junction  of  Route  31 
and  234,  which  intersection  is  located  about  five  miles 
north  of  the  Indianapolis  city  limits.  The  club  has  a 
very  comfortable  shelter  house  and  luncheon  will  be 
served  by  the  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion.  All 
canners,  brokers  and  machinery  and  supply  men,  or 
other  persons  allied  with  the  canning  industry,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  take  part.  The  date,  Wednesday,  November 
17th,  the  day  before  the  Fall  Meeting,  has  been  set  to 
make  it  especially  attractive  to  out  of  State  friends. 
These  shoots  have  always  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  fun,  where  a  spirit  of  friendly  competition 
has  always  existed,  and  the  shoot  this  year  promises 
to  be  the  best  ever. 


INTEREST 


PACIFIC  MUSHROOM  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Seattle,  W’ashington,  to  can  and  sell  mushrooms  with 
$5,000  authorized  capital  by  Cameron  W.  Ostrom, 
H.  C.  Ostrom,  H.  L.  Childs  and  G.  0.  Childs. 

• 

ROY  ENTRIKEN,  Superintendent  of  Cava  Packing 
Company,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  California,  died  recently  after 
an  illness  which  began  early  last  July.  Mr.  Entriken 
had  been  connected  with  Pacific  Coast  Canners  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
canning  industry  of  the  West  Coast.  He  was  only 
49  years  old. 

• 

FRANK  RAITER  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Monterey,  California,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $250,000  by  Frank  E.  and  Emily  K.  Raiter  and 
Dorothy  R.  Chrzan. 

• 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Minnesota  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  on  November  3rd  and  agreed  on  the  date 
of  December  2nd  for  their  Annual  Convention,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  begin¬ 
ning  at  10  o’clock  with  luncheon  at  12:30.  Banquet 
will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  CANNED  PINEAPPLE  and  pineapple 
juice  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  amounted  to  about  19,000,000 
cases,  with  a  good  movement  still  under  way. 

• 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA  will  hold 
their  Convention  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  7th  and  8th. 

• 

SHIPMENTS  OP  ALASKA  SALMON  are  now  being  made 
to  the  Eastern  seaboard  in  full  cargoes  to  save  handling 
charges.  The  Steamer  “North  Haven”  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  voyage  from  Seattle  to  the  North  Atlantic  with 
a  full  cargo  and  will  be  back  in  the  Pacific  next  year 
to  get  into  the  salmon  trade  again. 

• 

CORRECTION — Attention  is  called  to  the  time  for  the 
auction  of  the  million  dollar  food  products  plant  for¬ 
merly  Preserves  &  Honey  Company,  at  Michigan  and 
Davis  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  which  is  to  take 
place  November  16th  and  17th  at  10 :30  on  the  morning 
of  each  day.  The  time  was  incorrectly  stated  as  P.  M. 
instead  of  A.  M.  Any  interested  parties  may  obtain 
full  information  by  addressing  the  auctioneers,  Ben  J. 
Selkirk  &  Sons,  4519  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

BLUE  LAKE  CANNING  COMPANY  at  Eustis,  Florida, 
which  recently  took  over  the  Rice  canning  plant,  will 
make  extensive  alterations  and  is  installing  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes,  beans, 
okra,  pimientos,  and  many  other  products  in  addition 
to  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  which  will  place  the  plant  in 
practical  year-round  operation. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 

FEWEST  PARTS 


“It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 
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ADVERTISE  QUANTITY  SALES 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


A  SSOCIATIONS,  merchandising  groups,  corporate 
chains  are  now  all  working  toward  sales  of 
/  \  canned  foods  in  volume.  This  is  as  it  should  be 

but  the  average,  non-advertising  canner  often  looks  at 
such  set-ups  and  wonders  how  he  may  tie  in  his  efforts 
with  those  of  others  apparently  able  to  command  much 
more  attention  from  the  reading  consumer.  We  must 
all  admit  merchandising  push  such  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  does  move  goods  from  jobbers’  stocks  and  off 
retailers  shelves.  The  problem  confronting  the  smaller 
operator  is  that  of  getting  his  goods  into  the  lime  light 
of  publicity,  along  with  those  of  the  principals  forming 
associations  for  some  specific  purpose. 

Over  a  year  has  passed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill.  Distributors,  canners  and 
manufacturers  are  all  working  with  it  toward  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Every  canner  has  decided  how  he  will 
operate  individually  with  it;  all  voluntary  and  corpor¬ 
ate  groups  have  adjusted  their  operations  accordingly. 
In  the  main  we  find  some  trend  toward  the  active 
promotion  of  private  label  goods,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  still  see  distributors  attempting  to  do  a  good  job  on 
lines  formerly  supporting  their  sales  with  co-operative 
advertising  agreements.  In  all  such  cases  the  groups 
of  voluntary  advertising  grocers  feel  they  will  not  gain 
in  sales  and  profits  by  switching  brands,  that  their 
customers  are  accustomed  to  selling  certain  goods 
under  certain  labels,  designating  grades  of  quality 
their  customers  in  turn  have  grown  to  know  and  like. 

Probably  all  representatives  of  canners  formerly 
enjoying  the  opportunity  for  supporting  their  lines  with 
co-operative  advertising  are  loath  to  urge  advertising 
support  of  them  now  that  they  are  unable  to  continue 
this  support.  No  greater  mistake  than  this  can  be 
made  if  distribution  and  adequate  consumer  liking  for 
the  lines  are  to  be  continued  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Look  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  retail  grocers  who  have  been  selling  certain 
brands  for  several  years.  They  know  them  from 
personal  use,  they  appreciate  the  regard  in  which  con¬ 
sumers  hold  the  brand,  they  know  the  effort  they  will 
have  to  put  forth  if  new  brands  are  to  be  substituted 
for  those  they  have  been  selling.  As  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  have  your  men  continue  contracting  such  groups 
just  as  though  advertising  allowances  were  in  effect. 
The  goods  from  your  factories  are  in  stock,  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  in  the  retail  stores  daily  to  buy  them,  when 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  do  so  you  did  support  your 
lines  with  advertising,  you  will  do  so  again  whenever 
you  can  and  not  run  foul  of  laws  introduced  by  those 


feeling  they  were  acting  for  the  best  interest  of  all 
concerned.  Competitors  can  do  no  more  than  you  are 
in  a  position  to  do.  It  is  illogical  indeed  to  feel  that 
new  brands,  different  quality  perhaps,  in  canned  foods 
should  be  introduced  by  wholesalers  to  their  trade  when 
your  brands  are  already  established. 

The  sales  contacts  of  your  representatives  and 
brokers  ought  to  be  formed  around  some  central  selling 
idea,  however.  You  will  instruct  them  to  secure  as  far 
as  possible  the  same  advertising  support  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  but  when  doing  so,  you  should 
also  instruct  them  to  urge  the  development  by  adver¬ 
tising  groups  of  the  selling  plan,  “Sell  her  a  dozen 
cans”.  Perhaps  a  dozen  is  not  the  right  unit  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  retail  sales  prices,  but  some  quantity 
other  than  just  the  mention  of  a  unit  price  will  move 
many  more  cans  over  a  given  period  than  will  the 
ordinary,  run  of  mine  advertising,  “Magnolia  Bartlett 
Pears,  large  21/2  cans  at  29  cents  each”. 

In  connection  with  your  attempts  to  move  goods 
in  multipule  units  you  will  also  do  well  to  instruct  your 
dealers,  through  your  representatives,  as  to  slogans 
or  sales  messages  that  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
your  advertising.  No  matter  if  your  pimientos  are 
simply  that  and  nothing  more,  they  are  grown  in  some 
locality  more  favorable  than  others  for  the  growing 
of  pimientos,  and  this  fact  alone,  mentioned  in  retail 
advertising,  will  give  to  your  products  an  added  value 
in  the  eyes  of  consumers.  If  this  is  not  true,  you  may 
certainly  suggest  they  be  advertised  as  being  grown  in 
Georgia  or  wherever  they  come  from  and  get  some 
additional  sales  prestige  by  so  doing. 

Maybe  you  feel  all  this  is  effort  wasted,  but  you 
should,  at  least,  lose  no  opportunity  through  your 
salesmen  and  brokers  to  urge  the  advertising  of  your 
products  at  all  times.  We  may  or  may  not  be  ex¬ 
periencing  a  seasonal  slump  or  minor  recession  from 
the  heights  of  recovery,  but  while  consumers  still  have 
jobs  and  money  with  which  to  buy  your  goods,  get 
your  dealers  to  advertise  them.  Have  them  advertised 
in  quantities,  under  descriptive  slogans  and  phrases  if 
possible,  but  have  them  advertised  at  any  rate.  Records 
of  restaurant  keepers  show  cherry  pie  is  an  ever 
ready  favorite  among  pies  served  daily  to  millions  of 
eaters-out.  There  is  no  good  reason  under  the  sun 
why  a  distributor  ought  to  refrain  from  advertising 
canned  cherries  until  the  week  of  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day.  Folks  get  all  fed  up  with  pumpkin  pie  with  or 
without  whipped  cream  on  it ;  mince  pie  does  not  agree 
with  everyone;  apple  pie  is  always  with  us  but  we 
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ought  to  sell  more  canned  cherries  for  use  in  pie  baking 
all  the  year  round,  instead  of  feeling  cherry  pie  runs 
a  poor  third  to  pumpkin  and  mince  pie  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  If  you  are  a  canner  of  cherries,  have  your 
men  see  to  it  that  co-operative  groups,  and  corporate 
chains  as  well,  advertised  them  occasionally  even  when 
pumpkin  and  mince  meat  would  seem  to  hold  the  center 
of  attention. 

When  far  seeing  men  feel  “Fresh”  vegetables  will 
soon  be  available  in  even  cross-roads  stores  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  if  you  are  canning  vegetables,  go 
back  to  first  principles  in  advertising  and  remember 
how  you  used  to  feel,  “If  it’s  canned,  it’s  fresh !”  Tell 
your  men  to  get  this  thought  over  in  advertising  by  dis¬ 
tributors  ;  let  them  urge  the  excellence  of  canned 
vegetables  over  the  so  called  “fresh”  article  picked 
many  days  before  it  finally  reaches  the  tables  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Let  them  advocate  the  economy  of 
canned  vegetables  versus  the  “fresh”  article  to  say 
nothing  of  their  greater  freshness.  There  are  volumes 
that  could  be  written  in  support  of  these  and  other 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  canned  article  instead  of 
the  garden  vegetable  offered  for  sale  out  of  season  in 
all  localities  except  the  one  where  grown. 

Advertising  slogans  or  descriptive  phrases  are  not 
hard  to  formulate,  there  are  many  valid  reasons  why 
the  sales  of  canned  foods,  your  canned  foods,  in  volume 
right  now  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  consumers 
who  buy  them.  Sit  down  in  your  office  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  or  two  and  get  those  reasons  on  paper.  You 
have  nothing  pressing  you  right  now  in  connection 
with  manufacturing  problems  in  connection  with  your 
business ;  you  aren’t  too  busy  to  give  thought  and  time 
to  the  selling  end  of  your  business,  your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do  just  this. 

You  may  be  supplying  several  jobbers  with  your 
pack  under  their  private  label.  If  you  are,  you  prob¬ 
ably  feel  that  the  goods  are  their  property.  As  long  as 
they  are  holding  purchases  made  advantageously  in  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  for  better  conditions  and  a 
higher  price  range  later,  they  will  not  be  reordering 
from  you.  You  had  better  revise  your  thinking  and 
at  least  counsel  with  them  as  to  the  best  advertising 
approach  they  may  use  in  moving  stocks  to  the  house¬ 
wives  on  their  customers’  books.  You  know  more 
about  your  goods,  how  they  were  produced  and  packed, 
why  they  are  worth  the  money  you  obtained  from 
them  than  any  buyer  possibly  could.  Tell  them  then, 
and  help  them  do  a  good  and  profitable  job  of  clearing 
warehouses  of  your  lines  under  their  label. 

The  sooner  the  average  small  canner  becomes  sales- 
conscious,  the  sooner  he  accepts  responsibility  for  the 
movement  of  his  goods  no  matter  where  situated,  the 
sooner  will  we  see  the  canning  fraternity  return  again 
to  the  commanding  position  it  once  held  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  foods.  Of  course,  not  all  by  any  means 
are  in  a  position  to  financially  support  an  advertising 
campaign  to  move  the  goods,  but  no  one,  no  matter  how 
small,  should  be  unable  to  offer  the  assistance  I  have 
suggested.  Enhance  your  representative  among  your 
customers  by  keeping  after  the  movement  of  your 
packs  to  the  consumer. 


It’s  Mighty  Practical  Machinery 
when  it  comes  from  Cedarburg 

Cedarburg  is  not  very  large.  No  stream¬ 
lined  trains  stop  here.  But  this  lovely 
little  town  does  lie  right  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  canning  country — and  that’s  im¬ 
portant  to  anyone  who  invests  in  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery. 

When  you  put  your  good  dollars  into 
M  a  s  t  e  r-B  u  i  1 1  Canning  M  achiner y 
there’s  nothing  experimental  about  it. 
We’ve  perfected  all  these  machines — 
step  by  step — at  some  nearby  canner’s. 
We  know  they  are  100%  efficient  and 
practical  before  they’re  put  on  the  nation¬ 
al  market. 

Cedarburg  is  slow  and  careful — dedicated 
to  quality  craftsmanship.  Write  for 
Catalog  covering  the  complete  Master- 
Built  line  ....  the  canning  country’s 
own  machinery. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Intermountain  Representative : 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Secur.  Bk.  Bldgr.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 
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ENGLAND  TOLD  OF 

The  Nutritive  Value  oF  Canned  Foods 

by  A.  E.  Stevenson 

Assistant  Director  of  Research,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Presented:  British  Canners  Convention,  Birmingham,  October  21,  1937.  Read  before  Convention  by  William 
H.  Harrison,  Director  of  Research,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


Vitamin  C 

Early  in  the  study  of  vitamin  C  it  was  recognized 
that  oxidation,  particularly  when  heat  is  applied,  is 
an  important  factor  in  its  destruction.  Since  the 
identification  of  vitamin  C  as  levo-ascorbic  acid,  it  has 
been  possible  to  confirm  its  ease  of  oxidation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  chemical  method  for  the  determination  of 
vitamin  C  by  titration  with  2-6  dichlorindophenol  is 
based  on  the  readiness  with  which  levo-ascorbic  acid 
is  oxidized. 

The  effect  of  oxygen  from  the  air  has  been  shown 
by  Eddy  and  Kohman  (15)  who  found,  by  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  with  canned  cabbage,  spinach,  peas,  and 
peaches,  that  there  is  less  loss  of  vitamin  C  than  when 
cooking  these  products  in  the  open  kettle  as  in  home 
cooking.  On  the  other  hand,  Tressler  and  Mack  (16), 
determining  vitamin  C  by  the  chemical  method,  have 
reported  little  loss  in  cooking  in  an  open  kettle,  stating 
that,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ascorbic  acid 
was  dissolved  in  the  cooking  water,  there  was  but  little 
decrease  in  the  total  amount.  Kohman  and  Eddy  (17) 
have  shown  the  beneficial  effect  of  avoiding  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  air  in  the  preparation  of  certain  tomato 
products.  Other  investigators  have  reported  the  harm¬ 
ful  effect  of  oxidation  on  vitamin  C.  Since  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  during  the  sterilizing  of  canned  foods,  this  is 
an  advantage  so  far  as  retention  of  vitamin  C  is  con¬ 
cerned  over  other  methods  of  cooking  involving  ex¬ 
posure  to  air.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  a  food  is 
canned  does  not  mean  that  it  is  high  in  vitamin  C. 

There  are  other  factors  which  influence  the  vitamin 
C  content.  The  same  raw  product  may  vary  widely  in 
vitamin  C  content.  Fellers  (18)  reports  in  a  study  of 
98  varieties  of  tomatoes,  that  the  ascorbic  acid  content 
varied  from  74  units  to  249  units  per  ounce.  Tressler 
and  associates  (19),  studying  the  same  fruit,  reported 
a  100  per  cent  variation  in  the  ascorbic  acid  content; 
also  with  spinach  and  green  beans  a  variation  of  over 
100  per  cent ;  and  with  peas  (20) ,  a  variation  depending 
on  the  variety  and  maturity.  Small  seeded  peas  were 
found  to  have  a  higher  content  than  the  larger  seeded 
varieties,  and  in  any  one  variety  the  content  was  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  sieve  size. 

Since  vitamin  C  is  water  soluble,  blanching  opera¬ 
tions  may  result  in  loss  of  this  factor.  Kohman  and 
Eddy  (21)  reported  no  pronounced  loss  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  blanching  of  peas.  However,  Tressler  and 


associates  (22)  have  reported  considerable  solution  of 
ascorbic  acid  in  blanching. 

Holding  of  tomatoes  or  acid  fruits  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  causes  no  loss  of  vitamin  C.  Tressler 
(23)  states  that  spinach,  green  peas,  and  green  beans 
lose  approximately  one-half  of  their  vitamin  C  on  hold¬ 
ing  three  days  at  room  temperature.  The  prompt 
handling  of  such  vegetables  from  field  to  factory,  such 
as  occurs  in  canning,  is  a  factor  in  favor  of  canned 
foods,  as  contrasted  with  similar  vegetables  which  are 
shipped  long  distances  for  sale  at  produce  markets, 
during  a  portion  of  which  time  they  may  not  be  under 
refrigeration. 

Copper  has  been  found  to  catalyze  the  destruction  of 
vitamin  C  during  heating.  Schartze,  (24),  also  Hess 
and  Weinstock  (25),  have  shown  its  accelerating  effect 
on  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C  during  the  heating  of 
milk.  Mack  and  Kertesz  (26)  have  also  proved  its 
catalytic  effect  on  the  destruction  of  ascorbic  acid. 
These  results  indicate  the  necessity  of  avoiding  con¬ 
tact  with  copper  bearing  equipment  where  a  high 
vitamin  C  content  is  desired. 

The  acidity  of  the  product  is  a  factor,  since  under 
the  same  conditions  of  heating  vitamin  C  is  much 
more  stable  in  acid  products  than  in  the  non-acid 
vegetables. 

The  above  indicates  that,  if  the  maximum  vitamin  C 
content  of  canned  foods  is  desired,  the  product  should 
be  packed  promptly  after  harvesting ;  preparation 
methods  involving  incorporating  of  air  in  the  product 
should  be  avoided ;  equipment  from  which  copper 
might  be  taken  up  should  not  be  used;  and  excessive 
blanching  of  vegetables  should  be  avoided. 

The  high  vitamin  C  content  of  certain  canned  foods 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  In  1918,  Unger 
(27)  reported  that  canned  tomatoes  were  a  good  source 
of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin,  and  used  juice  from  this 
product  as  a  substitute  for  orange  juice  in  infant  feed¬ 
ing,  calling  attention  to  the  cheapness  and  convenience 
of  this  source.  Numerous  workers  since  then  have 
investigated  the  vitamin  C  content  of  canned  foods  and 
the  effect  of  cooking  and  canning.  Reference  will  be 
made  to  some  of  these  which  indicate  losses  of  vitamin 
C  ranging  from  nothing  to  a  fairly  large  percentage  of 
the  original  C  content.  Fellers  and  Isham  (28),  also 
Eddy  and  Kohman  (29),  and  likewise  MacLeod  and 
Booher  (30)  have  investigated  the  effect  of  commercial 
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canning  of  various  citrus  products  including  grapefruit, 
grapefruit  juice,  and  orange  juice,  and  have  found  little 
or  no  loss  of  vitamin  C.  Unpublished  results  from  our 
own  laboratory  on  grapefruit  juice,  commercially 
canned  by  one  method  which  involved  vacuum  sealing 
without  previous  deaeration,  showed  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent  of  vitamin  C.  Clow  and  Marlatt  (31)  found  a  loss 
of  25  per  cent  of  vitamin  C  when  tomatoes  were  home 
canned  using  a  method  similar  to  commercial  canning. 
Daniel,  Kennedy,  and  Munsell  (32),  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  reported  canned  to¬ 
matoes  from  New  York  state  to  have  a  higher  average 
vitamin  C  content  than  the  average  fresh  tomatoes 
purchased  on  the  Washington,  D.  C.  market.  Kohman, 
Eddy,  and  Zall  (33)  found  that  commercially  canned 
tomatoes  contained  as  much  vitamin  C  as  raw  toma¬ 
toes.  Several  other  investigators  in  the  United  States 
have  reported  high  vitamin  C  content  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  Kohman  and  Eddy  (34)  have  also  reported  little 
or  no  loss  of  C  in  the  canning  of  strawberries  and 
peaches.  These  reports  indicate  that  vitamin  C  is  very 
well  retained  in  canned  acid  products. 

In  the  case  of  canned  non-acid  products,  the  loss  is 
much  higher,  and  there  is  considerable  disagreement  on 
the  amount  of  loss. 

Eddy  and  Kohman,  in  work  with  spinach  (35),  re¬ 
port  destruction  of  approximately  four-fifths  of  the 
vitamin  C  in  commercial  canning;  with  peas  (36) 
approximately  80  per  cent  destruction,  but  in  all  cases 
less  destruction  than  occurred  in  the  cooking  of  the 
same  foods  as  for ‘serving  in  the  home.  Dunker,  Fellers, 
and  Fitzgerald’s  (38)  results  on  commercially  canned 
sweet  corn  indicate  little  loss  of  vitamin  C.  With  one 
lot  of  corn  which  was  checked  for  vitamin  C  before 
and  after  canning,  it  was  shown  that,  taking  into 
account  the  dilution  of  the  canned  corn  with  added 
brine,  there  was  no  loss  of  C.  This  is  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  this  product  is  given  a  more  severe  heat  treat¬ 
ment  than  almost  any  other  canned  product. 

Others,  particularly  home  economics  workers,  in¬ 
vestigating  the  effect  of  home  canning  on  vegetables, 
have  reported  larger  losses  of  vitamin  C  than  the  above. 

Eddy  and  Kohman  in  their  work  with  several 
canned  products  have  found  that  greatly  increasing 
the  process  time  at  a  definite  temperature  and  even 
doubling  it  did  not  increase  the  vitamin  C  destruction. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  loss  must 
occur  early  in  the  process. 

Vitamin  C  in  canned  foods  appears  to  be  well  pre¬ 
served  during  storage.  Kohman  and  Eddy  (39)  re¬ 
ported  no  loss  in  canned  spinach  in  three  years.  Givens 
and  McCluggage  (40)  found  canned  tomatoes  three 
years  old  to  be  the  equivalent  of  fresh  tomatoes  in 
antiscorbutic  value.  Eddy  and  Kohman  (41)  reported 
that  canned  strawberries  stored  for  one  year  contained 
as  much  vitamin  C  as  fresh  strawberries,  and  that 
canned  apples  showed  no  loss  after  eight  months’ 
storage. 

Vit-amin  D 

On  account  of  its  limited  distribution  in  foods,  vita¬ 
min  D  is  of  no  particular  interest  so  far  as  canned 
foods  are  concerned.  Such  heating  as  occurs  in  the 
sterilization  of  canned  foods  appears  to  have  no  de¬ 


structive  action  on  it.  It  is  added  to  canned  evaporated 
milk  by  some  manufacturers  and  is  reported  to  with¬ 
stand  the  heat  treatment  without  change.  Since  the 
best  source  of  this  vitamin  is  fish  oils,  it  occurs  in 
appreciable  quantities  in  certain  canned  fish  and  other 
canned  marine  products. 

Tolle  and  Nelson  (42)  have  reported  that  the  oil 
from  canned  salmon  contained  as  high  a  percentage 
of  vitamin  D  as  medicinal  cod  liver  oil.  Duvaney  and 
Putnam  (43)  investigated  the  D  content  of  canned 
salmon  flesh  after  discarding  the  oil,  and  found 
small  quantities  present.  Moore  and  Moseley  (44) 
reported  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  D  in  the 
fat  from  canned  shrimp.  Kohman  and  Eddy  (45),  on 
the  basis  of  some  of  the  feeding  experiments  which 
they  have  carried  out,  have  concluded  that  ordinary 
foods,  including  canned  foods,  contain  significant 
amounts  of  vitamin  D,  but  this  conclusion  is  contrary 
to  that  of  other  investigators,  whose  results  indicate 
that  very  few  foods  contain  appreciable  amounts  of 
this  vitamin. 

Vitamin  G 

In  the  case  of  vitamin  G  (B2),  our  information  on 
the  effect  of  canning  is  not  entirely  clear  due  to  the 
fact,  as  previously  stated,  that  this  appears  to  con¬ 
sist  of  probably  three  or  more  factors.  Christensen 
and  associates  (46)  report  no  destruction  of  G  in 
autoclaving  canned  pork  and  canned  beef  for  one  hour 
at  10  pounds  pressure.  Samuels  and  Koch  (47)  in¬ 
vestigating  the  G  content  of  the  same  lot  of  milk 
before  and  after  evaporating  and  canning,  and  report 
no  loss  of  this  vitamin.  Todhunter  (48),  comparing 
samples  of  commercially  canned  evaporated  milk  with 
pasteurized  milk  sold  in  New  York  City,  found  the 
evaporated  milk  slightly  lower  in  G.  This  is  probably 
due  to  variations  in  the  original  G  content  of  milk. 
Poe  and  Gambell  (49)  determined  the  vitamin  G  con¬ 
tent  of  18  samples  of  commercially  canned  tomato  juice 
and  found  them  all  good  sources  of  this  vitamin,  with 
no  great  variation  among  them. 

The  food  deficiency  disease,  pellagra,  which  occurs 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States,  is  connected  ih 
some  way  with  a  lack  in  the  diet  of  some  component 
of  the  vitamin  G  (B2)  complex.  The  relation  of  diet 
to  this  disease  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Goldberger  and  other  medical  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and,  among  other  foods, 
certain  canned  foods  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
preventing  this  disease  or  in  curing  it.  Sebrell  (50) 
lists  those  foods  which  have  been  tested  and  found  to 
contain  the  anti-pellagric  factor,  as  well  as  those  which 
do  not  contain  it.  Among  those  listed  as  being  good 
sources  are  canned  tomatoes,  canned  corned  beef, 
canned  chicken,  and  canned  kale,  canned  green  beans. 
Several  other  canned  foods  are  listed  as  being  fair 
sources.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  series  of  tests,  made  over  a  number  of  years, 
is  one  of  the  few  vitamin  tests  in  which  human  patients 
were  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  Groups  of  patients 
were  placed  on  a  diet  which  had  been  found  to  produce 
the  disease,  and  after  it  had  developed,  the  one  par¬ 
ticular  food  under  test  was  added  to  the  diet  to  note 
its  effect. 
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Other  Components  of  Foods 

We  cannot,  of  course,  live  on  vitamins  alone,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  effect  of  can¬ 
ning  on  the  other  components  of  foods.  With  respect 
to  carbohydrates,  there  is  no  evidence  that  canning 
changes  the  food  value  in  any  way.  In  acid  foods, 
added  sucrose  is  inverted  to  some  extent,  which,  if  any¬ 
thing,  makes  it  more  digestible.  No  changes  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  fats  as  may  be  present.  Mineral  salts 
are,  of  course,  unaffected  by  heat,  but  excessive  blanch¬ 
ing  of  any  product  before  canning  may  lower  its 
mineral  content.  It  is  of  interest  that  Elvejhem  (51) 
reports  a  higher  percentage  of  available  iron  in  canned 
peas  than  in  raw  peas.  Since  inorganic  iron  is  more 
available  than  organically  combined  iron,  it  is  possible 
that  the  greater  availability  noted  was  due  to  small 
amounts  of  iron  taken  up  from  the  can. 

The  effect  of  canning  on  proteins  is  not  completely 
clear.  The  casein  of  canned  evaporated  milk  is  more 
digestible  than  that  of  fresh  milk  or  that  of  milk  boiled 
for  a  short  time.  No  work  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
protein  of  canned  meats  as  compared  with  the  protein 
of  home  cooked  meats,  or  with  canned  fish  as  compared 
with  cooked  fish.  However,  Morgan  and  Kern  (52) 
have  reported  that,  while  the  digestibility  of  beef  is 
not  changed  by  cooking  or  autoclaving  at  15  pounds 
pressure  for  1  hour,  the  biological  value  is  lowered 
below  that  of  raw  meat,  and  that  autoclaved  meat  is 
slightly  less  efficient  in  this  respect  than  most  cooked 
at  boiling  temperatures. 

Feeding  Experiments 

Practically  all  of  the  work  which  has  been  cited  has 
referred  to  the  effect  of  canning  on  some  certain  con¬ 
stituent  of  food.  The  question  might  arise  as  to 
whether  there  is  not  some  other  constituent  necessary 
for  reproduction,  growth,  maintenance  of  body  weight 
and  health  which  would  be  overlooked  in  specific  tests. 
Kohman,  Eddy,  and  associates  (53)  have  given  us  an 
answer  to  this  question  in  feeding  experiments  with 
guinea  pigs  and  rats.  Obviously  no  single  food, 
whether  raw,  cooked,  or  canned,  is  a  complete  diet. 
Therefore,  in  their  experiments  the  animals  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  variety  of  canned  foods.  Rats  were 
reared  through  ten  generations,  and  guinea  pigs 
through  eight  generations  on  a  diet  which  consisted 
exclusively  of  canned  foods,  the  health  of  the  animals 
being  excellent  in  all  cases. 

In  a  second  experiment  starting  with  three  groups, 
each  consisting  of  three  parts  of  rats  of  weaning  age, 
canned  foods  were  fed  to  one  group,  the  same  foods, 
home  cooked,  to  the  second  group,  and  the  same  foods, 
raw,  to  the  third  group.  The  results  of  the  completed 
test,  extending  over  five  generations,  are  summarized 
below  in  a  table  taken  from  one  of  Kohman  and  Eddy’s 
reports  (54). 

It  was  also  found  in  this  experiment  and  in  succeed¬ 
ing  experiments  that  the  bone  ash  was  higher  in 
animals  fed  on  canned  foods  than  in  those  fed  on  the 
other  foods.  This  shows  higher  calcium  deposition  in 
the  bones,  but  no  definite  reason  for  this  higher 
deposition  is  advanced. 


The  preceding  literature  cited  covers  as  completely 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  the  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  on  the 
nutritional  value  of  canned  foods.  It  indicates  that, 
in  the  conversion  of  raw  food  to  canned  food,  the 
vitamin  content  is  not  seriously  affected;  that,  where 
oxidation  during  heating  is  a  factor  in  the  lowering 
of  the  vitamin  content,  canning  is  advantageous  in 
preventing  such  oxidation;  and  that  canned  foods  in 
sufficient  variety,  like  other  cooked  foods  in  sufficient 
variety,  supply  all  of  the  essentials  of  satisfactory 
nutrition. 

REPRODUCTIVE  RECORD  OF  RATS 
ON  RAW,  HOME  COOKED,  AND  CANNED  FOODS 

Food 


Raw  Home  Cooked 

Canned 

Total  number  of  litters* . 

.  67 

61 

60 

Litters  dead  before  weaning,  per  cent . 

.  12 

6 

5 

Total  number  of  young  at  birth* . 

.  476 

405 

482 

Young  dead  before  weaning,  per  cent . 

.  22.2 

12.4 

12.00 

Average  number  per  litter  at  birth . 

.  7.10 

7.94 

8.00 

Average  weight  of  young  at  birth,  grams. 

.  4.68 

4.96 

5.28 

Average  weight  of  young  when  weaned,  grams....  20.5 

23.0 

27.3 

Average  weight  when  60  days  old,  grams... 

.  73 

71 

89 

Average  weight  when  90  days  old,  grams.., 

.  125 

125 

149 

*The  home  cooked  group  were  started 

somewhat  later 

than  the 

other  two 

and  hence  not  with  litter  mates  of  the  other  two  but  of  the  same  stock. 
Hence  total  numbers  cannot  be  compared  with  the  other  two  groups. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Trying  to  Make  a  Panic  Out  of  a  Very  Strong  Market  Con¬ 
dition — Most  Price  Changes  Upwards — Remaining  Stocks  Are 
In  the  Hands  of  “Small  Packers” — ^Why  Don’t  They 
Wake  Up  to  Their  Opportunity? 

PUZZLING — The  job  of  the  market  reporter  is 
difficult  right  now,  because  of  the  puzzling  condi¬ 
tions.  The  market  for  canned  foods  from  the 
canner  to  the  distributor  is  said  to  be  very  dull — dead, 
by  some — though  they  all  report  that  canners’  prices 
are  holding  well;  but  in  the  meantime  distribution  by 
the  wholesalers,  and  by  the  retailers  over  the  counters 
to  the  consumers,  goes  on  merrily,  with  no  diminution 
in  popular  demand.  Why,  then,  should  the  wholesale, 
to  so  call  it,  market  be  dull,  much  less  dead?  Some 
interests  are  doing  their  darndest  to  stir  up  a  panic. 
Why  no  one  seems  to  know.  When  business  is  good 
from  the  buying  public,  the  consumers,  all  business 
should  be  good,  for  that  is  the  purpose  of  all  produc¬ 
tion — sale  to  the  consumer.  And  every  line  of  business 
or  calling  is  dependent  upon  that  same  production 
and  sale. 

We  would  like  to  get  loose  on  that  but  many  consider 
it  a  subject  taboo  for  these  columns ;  however,  we  hope 
all  of  you  heard  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morganthau’s  address  Wednesday  evening,  over  the 
radio,  or  that  you  read  it  in  our  daily  papers.  It  was 
a  calm,  dispassionate  statement  of  our  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  and  reassuring;  but  of  course  it  will  not  quiet 
the  clamor  from  the  interests  who  are  trying  to  put 
on  this  panic.  They  have  their  reasons,  or  objective, 
as  they  did  in  1929,  when  again  all  business  was  in 
fine  condition.  But  they  got  their  panic,  and  profited 
handsomely  by  it.  It  was  their  cats-paws  and  industry 
that  suffered;  but  they  gathered  in  real  values  at  10 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  are  richer  now  than  ever  before 
— and  still  in  command.  Why  do  we  business  men  let 
them  get  away  with  these  periodic  robberies,  and  the 
disruption  of  good  business  conditions? 

THE  MARKET — But  enough  of  that.  Changes  in 
canned  foods  prices  during  the  past  week,  as  recorded 
on  our  market  pages,  were  as  follows:  In  the  central 
west.  No.  10,  extra  standard  cut  green  beans  dropped 
the  lowest  quotations  to  $3.80  without  changing  the  top 
prices,  $4.50.  Standard  2’s  cut  dropped  to  70  cents 
(to  85  cents  the  top),  and  lO’s  of  that  quality  to  $3.25, 
while  tops  stayed  at  $4.25. 

Then  we  have  to  go  ’way  down  the  list  to  top  price 
on  2’s  standard  white  cream  style  corn  which  dropped 
to  721/^  cents,  in  the  central  west. 

Continuing  in  the  same  locality,  lO’s  fancy  kraut 
dropped  the  low  from  $2.75  to  $^70,  while  the  tops 
remained  at  $2.85. 


When  we  come  to  tomatoes,  out  there  (from  here) 
we  find  that  2’s  extra  standard  moved  up  from  75 
cents  to  80  cents,  the  top  remaining  at  85  cents;  and 
2V2’s  moved  up  to  $1.05,  while  tops  stayed  at  $1.10. 
Meantime,  2V2’s  standards  moved  up  to  95  cents,  with 
tops  at  $1.00. 

Coming  back  into  the  East,  the  only  quotation 
changes  are :  2’s  fresh  white  lima  beans  up  to  85  cents, 
a  jump  of  5  cents,  while  2’s  soaked  limas  dropped  to 
621/2  cents,  a  loss  of  7i/^  cents.  And  2’s  standard  Shoe- 
peg  corn  ups  to  75  cents.  In  Alaska  peas  lO’s  extra 
standards,  3’s  upped  to  $5.00,  and  standards  of  the 
same  size  up  to  $4.50;  while  standard  4’s  Alaskas  in 
lO’s  are  now  $4.00.  That’s  all. 

On  the  West  Coast,  2’s  tomatoes  with  puree  dropped 
to  671/2  cents,  and  No.  2l^’s  to  821/2  cents.  Apple  sauce 
there  is  quoted  at  2’s,  80  to  85  cents;  lO’s,  $4,50  to 
$4.80.  Grapefruit  2’s  are  quoted  at  $1.10  to  $1,25; 
5’s  at  $3.50  to  $3.60.  And  that’s  all — ^there  ain’t  no 
more. 

If  as  a  canner  you  can  get  “blue”  over  that  showing, 
you  are  a  peculiar  bird.  In  our  issue  of  November  1st 
we  reminded  you  that  the  canning  industry  had  come 
to  full  man’s  size  with  a  total  pack,  in  1937,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000,000,000  cans.  Going  back  to  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  1904  Convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  find 
that  Mr.  Walter  B.  Timms,  famous  buyer  for  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Co.,  New  York,  estimated  the  1903  packs  as 
totaling  1,600,000,000  cans.  What  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  canned  foods !  But  wait. 
Read  the  actual  figures  on  this  output  of  tin  cans : 


1933  1935 

Milk  cans  .  1,736,937,202  1,774,961,311 

All  others  .  5,436,278,955  7,608,709,640 


An  almost  50  per  cent  increase  from  the  year  1933 
to  1935 — and  everyone  of  those  cans  has  been  used, 
and  has  gone  from  the  market.  That’s  consumption 
for  you,  and  not  just  mere  figures,  though  they  are 
Census  Bureau  figures.  And  can  makers  say  that 
another  vast  increase  has  been  made  in  1937  over  1935. 
And  popular  consumption  marches*  steadily  on !  to  even 
greater  figures. 

The  big  fellows  among  the  canners  are  not  worried 
about  the  market.  They  are  getting  their  prices,  and 
selling  the  goods.  Note  for  instance  that  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Market  this  week,  our  reporter  says :  “Spinach — 
most  of  the  unsold  stocks  of  canned  spinach  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  smaller  packers,  advertised  brands  having 
been  sold  out  months  ago.”  What’s  the  matter  with 
these  smaller  canners,  everywhere?  Could  they  want 
any  stronger  market  than  now  faces  them?  The  only 
reason  they  are  not  getting  proper  prices  is  because 
they  do  not  ask,  demand  them.  And  it  is  our  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  is  the  exact  position  of  all  other  canned 
foods.  Think  that  out. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Feeling  Uneasy — Some  Lower  Prices — Prices  on  Grape¬ 
fruit — ^Trade  Busy  in  Hospital  Drive — ^Tomatoes  Dull — Corn 

Prices  Soft — Quiet  Buying  of  Peas — Fruits  Stand  Still. 

New  York,  November  12,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — The  market  undertone  during 
the  past  week  has  not  been  as  firm  as  was  the  case 
in  recent  weeks,  but  no  general  lowering  of  price 
views  has  developed.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  an  uneasy  feeling  has  been  generated  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  bearish  advices  emanating  from  Washington, 
and  that  “panic  psychology”  as  apparently  practiced 
by  some  in  official  positions  has  hurt  the  position  of 
the  market.  Pink  salmon  was  quoted  lower  during 
the  week,  and  standard  vegetables  weakened  slightly 
in  sympathy  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  report  indicating  an  increase  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  this  year’s  supply  of  some  canned  vegetables. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  in  many  instances 
have  been  forced  to  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  by 
current  market  uncertainty,  and  this  condition 
promises  now  to  hold  over  the  remainder  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  While  this  condition  prevails,  canners  here 
and  there  will  undoubtedly  feel  impelled  to  cut  prices 
to  move  small  surpluses,  all  of  which  indicates  a  rather 
spotty  market  tone  for  the  near  term. 

SALMON — Chums,  which  have  been  holding  at 
$1.20  basis,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  were  brought  down  to  the 
$1.15  level  this  week,  restoring  a  10-cents  differential 
between  this  grade  and  pinks.  Other  grades  of  salmon 
remain  quotably  unchanged,  with  buying  for  coast 
shipment  rather  slow. 

FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Florida  canners 
are  coming  into  the  market  with  new  pack  offerings, 
sweetened  No.  2  juice  being  offered  for  shipment  when 
packed  at  85  cents,  with  unsweetened  2i/^  cents  per 
dozen  lower.  Texas  canners  have  been  quoting  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  and  are  understood  to  already  have 
a  fair  volume  of  new  pack  business  on  the  books,  both 
for  domestic  and  export  shipment. 

IN  HOSPITAL  DRIVE — Francis  L,  Whitmarsh, 
president  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Foods  Division  of  the  United  Hospital 
Campaign  Committee  here  for  the  current  season’s 
drive.  Among  prominent  trade  members  active  in 
this  charity  are  Charles  F.  Bliss,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co. ;  E.  L.  Buckner,  vice-president  of  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.;  Louis  Schnibbe,  of  Vita 
Food  Products,  Inc. ;  Abraham  Krasne,  prominent  New 
York  wholesale  grocer;  Edward  Smith,  sales  manager 
for  General  Foods  Sales  Company ;  Ralph  Stubbs,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company; 
Charles  D.  Bruyn,  president  of  National  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company;  A.  C.  Clark,  prominent  canned  foods 
broker;  Stanley  J.  Seeman  of  Seeman  Bros.;  Arthur 
P.  Williams,  president  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  and 
Henry  Miller,  vice-president  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  & 
Company. 


SOCOLOF  HONORED — Joseph  Socolof,  honorary 
president  of  the  Greater  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  and  head  of  the  Sweet  Life  Food  Products 
Co.,  Brooklyn  wholesale  grocers,  will  be  guest  of  honor 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  tomorrow  night  at  the  Hotel 
St.  George  in  Brooklyn.  The  affair  marks  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Socolof’s  entry 
into  the  wholesale  grocery  business  here,  and  leaders 
from  all  divisions  of  the  local  trade  will  attend. 

TOMATOES — Reports  from  all  of  the  principal 
packing  areas  this  week  indicate  a  dull  market.  In 
the  south,  canners  have  been  somewhat  inclined  to 
shade  fractionally  on  standards,  but  this  is  not  general. 
Under  present  conditions,  with  distributors  generally 
intent  upon  reducing  their  inventories,  price  cutting  as 
a  hoped-for  means  of  stimulating  business  is  likely  to 
prove  both  unproductive  at  the  moment  and  extremely 
reactionary  in  the  final  analysis. 

CORN — A  soft  undertone  continued  in  evidence  on 
standard,  with  buyers  reporting  that  bids  under  the 
market  are  receiving  favorable  consideration.  For 
prompt  shipment,  the  open  market  quotation  on  stan¬ 
dard  crushed  is  quoted  at  65  cents  cannery  for  No.  2s, 
with  10s  at  $3.65,  although  buyers  intimate  that  621/2 
cents  and  $3.50,  respectively,  would  not  be  far  out  of 
line  on  actual  business.  Little  buying  interest  is  being 
shown  in  extra  standards  and  fancies,  prices  of  which 
are  holding  better. 

PEAS — Southern  packers  are  quoting  standard  4- 
sieves  at  67i^  cents  and  up,  with  quiet  buying.  In  the 
Midwest,  the  market  for  standards  is  quoted  at  65 
cents  for  4-sieve  Alaskas,  with  3-sieve  5  to  7I/2  cents 
per  dozen  higher.  On  fancy  siftings,  prices  are 
nominally  unchanged,  with  relatively  little  new  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  market. 

PEACHES — Buying  interest  is  virtually  at  a  stand¬ 
still  at  the  moment,  with  canners’  quotations  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.45  for  standard  and  $1.55  for  choice 
21/^s,  f.  0.  b.  California  canneries  or  common  shipping 
point.  Jobbers  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  prices  are 
too  high,  in  comparison  with  other  canned  fruits,  to 
permit  of  a  heavy  movement,  and  are  working  down 
their  current  inventories  before  indulging  in  any  re¬ 
placement  buying. 

OTHER  CANNED  FRUITS— Report  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Northwest  indicate  quiet  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  general  fruit  line.  Jobbing  demand 
has  been  dull,  with  distributors  working  on  stocks 
purchased  earlier  in  the  season.  Notwithstanding  this 
current  lull  in  the  market,  canners  generally  are 
adhering  to  list  prices,  indicating  that  present  holdings 
in  first  hands  are  well-financed,  until  the  close  of  the 
year,  at  least. 

KRAUT — The  recent  declines  announced  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  York  State  packers  have  tended  to  disturb 
the  market,  and  offerings  of  2i/^s  at  80  cents  and  10s 
at  $2.65,  both  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  are  becoming  more 
general.  A  fair  inquiry  at  these  prices  is  reported. 

PINEAPPLE — A  tight  supply  situation,  notably  on 
juice,  is  indicated,  and  prices  for  coast  shipment  are 
strongly  held,  with  not  all  packers  in  position  to  quote 
full  assortments.  The  trade  here  is  awaiting  the 
naming  of  new  prices  on' juice,  which  has  become  a 
heavy  seller  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Chains  Profiting  by  Others  Slowdown — Side-Glance  at  the 
Wisconsin  Convention — ^Taking  in  Corn  Futures — Buyers  and 
Growers  to  Visit  Indiana  Meeting — Softness  in  Tomatoes — 
Only  Light  Surplus  of  Beets  in  Wisconsin — Kraut  Market  in 

Ferment — Most  Canners  Cleaned  Out  of  Stringless 
Beans — Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  12,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Few  developments  have 
occurred  in  canned  foods  this  past  week.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  were  named  by  some  Florida  grape¬ 
fruit  canners.  The  major  vegetables  show  little  if  any 
change. 

The  old  bugaboo  about  a  recession  caused  by  the 
decline  in  security  values,  is  a  subject  that  is  brought 
up  wherever  you  go.  Still  in  the  very  face  of  it,  chains 
are  increasing  their  business  and  the  movement  from 
jobber  to  retailer  is  close  to  normal  for  this  season  of 
the  year. 

PEAS — Just  returned  from  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Convention.  Milwaukee  is  a  great  place — ^the  City 
made  famous  and  the  City  of  Sauer  Kraut,  Pretzels 
and  Beer,  had  its  door  wide  open  for  the  canners, 
supplymen  and  brokers. 

Your  reported  did  not  attend  any  of  the  meetings, 
but  more  or  less  casually  and  with  no  pretentions  to 
expert  knowledge,  milled  around  among  the  men  on 
the  floor  of  the  hotel  lobby,  in  the  rooms  where  the 
displays  were  and  in  numerous  contacts,  obtained  the 
impression  that  pea  canners  were  more  optimistic 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  couple  of  years  in 
their  fight  or  effective  control  of  the  aphis  and  pea  wilt. 
Marketwise,  everyone  seemed  to  think  that  it  would 
cost  more  money  to  pack  peas  in  1938  than  it  did  this 
last  season  and  that  unless  they  could  get  their  money 
out  of  their  present  holdings,  there  wasn’t  any  neces¬ 
sity  of  cutting  prices. 

Wisconsin  contributed  a  little  over  30  per  cent  to 
the  nation’s  total  pea  pack  or  approximately  7,000,000 
cases.  Whether  or  not  acreage  will  be  increased  in 
the  State  next  year  will  depend  largely  upon  what  the 
market  does  between  now  and  next  planting  season. 
There  seems  to  be  a  greater  move  than  in  the  past 
among  canners  to  diversify  their  production  and  to 
pack  in  addition  to  peas,  beets,  spinach,  lima  beans, 
green  and  wax  beans,  sauer  kraut  and  carrots. 

CORN — Volume  of  sales  has  decreased  measurably 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  and  those  who  claim 


to  know,  say  that  it  is  due  to  off-quality  lots  being 
offered  at  concessions.  Good  No.  2  tin  standard  cream 
style  white  corn  is  quoted  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  at  from 
671/2  cents  to  70  cents  factory.  In  Iowa  and  other 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  canners  are  holding 
firmer  at  70  cents  to  721/0  cents,  cannery.  One  good 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  continued  movement  of 
corn  on  contract  from  the  canner  to  his  buyer  and 
from  the  latter  to  the  consuming  channels. 

The  better  grades  of  corn  are  without  interest  and 
few  lots  are  being  quoted. 

TOMATOES — Next  week  is  the  big  Indiana  Fall 
meeting  which  is  always  well  attend.  The  Committee 
in  Indianapolis  in  charge  of  entertainment  reports  a 
heavy  pre-convention  booking.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
Chicago  buyers  and  brokers  have  already  intimated 
that  they  would  be  in  attendance. 

Outwardly  the  market  is  as  firm  as  previously  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  but  a  little  nervous  selling  by 
a  few  scattered  canners  has  made  for  a  trifle  of  soft¬ 
ness.  Take  No.  2  standards  for  example,  the  nominal 
price  is  70  cents  Indiana  factory,  but  here  and  there 
a  lot  could  be  had  at  67 1/^  cents  factory,  and  one  canner 
was  reported  to  have  confirmed  at  70  cents  delivered 
Chicago.  No.  2iy^  standard  are  very  firmly  held  at  95 
cents  upwards.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  No.  2  as  well 
as  No.  21/2  and  No.  10  tin  good  extra  standard,  and 
the  prices  on  these  are  about  80  cents,  $1.05  and  $3.50. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners  are  winding  up  their 
pack  and  the  surplus  will  be  light  in  comparison  with 
that  of  even  a  year  ago.  Whole  sizes  in  No.  2  and 
No.  21/^  tins  are  already  scarce.  Some  quotations 


follow : 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . 70  factory 

No.  21/2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . $  .80  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  3.00  factory 


SAUER  KRAUT — This  market  has  been  churning 
around,  some  advances  and  then  declines  and  one 
wonders  when  a  stabilized  basis  will  be  reached.  The 
better  quality  kraut  canners  in  this  section  are  quoting : 


No.  2  Fancy  Sauer  Kraut . 70  factory 

No.  21/^  Fancy  Sauer  Kraut . $  .85  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Sauer  Kraut .  2.70  factory 


PUMPKIN — Some  lower  prices  are  being  named  by 
canners  who  are  anxious  to  clean  up  their  small  un¬ 
sold  surplus.  One  hears  of  prices  as  low  as: 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Stand.  Pumpkin. ...$  .55  delivered 
No.  21/^  tin  Ex.  Stand.  Pumpkin  .671/4  delivered 
No.  10  tin  Ex.  Stand.  Pumpkin..  2.50  delivered 
GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  — The  market  is 
stationery.  Such  few  lots  remain  unsold  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  canners’  hands  that  there  is  little  trad¬ 
ing  basis.  Some  buying  of  No.  2  standard  Maryland 
cut  green  beans  at  65  cents.  East,  was  noted  in  the 
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Chicago  area  during  the  past  week.  80  cents  seems  to 
be  bottom  for  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Lots  of  wax  beans  are  in  small  compass. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Several  Florida  canners  have 
named  prices  substantially: 

Fancy  Broken 

Grapefruit  Segments 


48/8  ounce  . $  .55  $  . 

48/300’s  . 85  .721/2 

24/ ’s  .  1.05  .90 

12/5’s  .  3.15  2.75 


f.  0.  b.,  Florida  shipping  point.  Some  juice  prices  too 
have  been  named  although  the  general  tendency  is  to 
not  contract  heavily  for  juice  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  Chicago  trade  has  purchased  sparingly  at  these 
levels. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest  continues  to  cen¬ 
ter  in  peaches.  Canners  in  that  Golden  State  tried  to 
impound  2,000,000  cases — meaning  to  arrange  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  California  to  remove  that 
quantity  from  the  market.  It  was  a  case  of  too  much 
politics  between  the  peach  growers  and  the  Department 
and  the  scheme  fell  through.  However,  it  is  claimed  it 
will  be  worked  out  in  another  direction  and  several 
leading  factors  are  now  busy  at  the  job.  Authorities 
maintain  that  despite  the  pessimistic  attitude  of  the 
trade  in  general  that: 

First :  The  large  advertising  and  publicity  campaign 
will  soon  be  getting  in  its  good  work  and  that  peaches 
will  be  finding  favor  with  the  buyer. 

Second:  That  a  working  basis  will  be  soon  reached 
between  the  large  can  companies,  the  interested 
bankers,  the  large  canners  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  peach  producing  and  canning  end  of  the 
industry. 

95TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY— Ninety-five 
years  and  still  going  strong  in  some  record,  but  that 
is  the  history  of  Durand-McNeil-Horner  Co.  of  this 
City  who  have  been  keeping  open  house  the  last  three 
days,  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  This  firm  is  one  of  the 
oldest  wholesale  grocery  houses  in  the  Middlewest  and 
numbers  among  its  clients,  many  retail  grocers  of  this 
City  and  surrounding  territory. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week  and 
outlining  a  conversation  by  Old  Timer  on  October 
27th)  : 

“Now  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  I  was 
reading  how  some  canner  suggested  that  a  watchful  eye 
be  kept  on  the  next  Special  Session  of  Congress.  I 
don’t  know  what  he  meant  by  keeping  an  eye  on,  but 
the  canners  ought  to  work  with  the  committee  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this.  Yes,  I  know  that  quite  a  good  many  will 
say  that  rugged  individualism  has  developed  this 
country  and  that  the  less  Government  has  to  do  with 
business  the  better  it  will  be,  and  the  less  regimenta¬ 
tion  there  is,  the  sooner  will  business  get  back  on  its 
feet  four  square.  That  might  have  been  true  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  but  with  the  concentration  of  wealth  as 
well  as  production,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  true  these  days. 
Did  you  read  that  report  of  a  speech  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England — Neville  Chamberlain — made  the  other 
week  when  he  visited  Manchester,  England,  the  center 


of  Britain’s  biggest  industrial  area?  I  cut  out  that 
article.  Let  me  quote  a  part  of  it: 

“  ‘The  old  days  when  a  business  man  was  an  indi¬ 
vidualist  are  gone  and  for  better  or  worse,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Government  and  industry  have 
become  closer  and  more  intimate.’  Over  in  that 
country  they  are  trying  to  correct  these  big  wastes  and 
large  financial  losses  by  Government  and  Industry 
working  closer  in  hand.  Why  not  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trading  Light  But  Prices  Holding  Well — ^Tomatoes  Being 
Neglected — Trying  to  Break  Down  Prices — Prompt  Shipment 

On  Pineapple  Juice — Expecting  Early  Packed  Green 
Beans — Pimientos  Well  Sold  Up. 

San  Francisco,  November  12,  1937. 
ARKET  —  Trading  in  Pacific  Coast  canned 
products  continues  very  light  and  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  quite  evident  that  the  trade  is  not  planning 
any  heavy  buying  in  the  immediate  future.  Despite 
the  comparatively  small  volume  of  sales,  prices  are 
fairly  well  maintained,  although  a  little  weakening  is 
being  noted  here  and  there.  Minimum  quotations  are 
being  shaded  on  some  items,  without  affecting  the 
prices  of  the  larger  packers.  Opening  prices  on  most 
items  were  very  low,  considering  costs,  and  but  for 
this  fact  there  would  unquestionably  be  a  break  in  the 
market  on  fruits  and  vegetables  where  packs  proved 
large. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  continue  in  the  doldrums 
and  are  not  getting  the  attention  reported  in  other 
markets.  During  the  week  there  have  been  offerings 
of  No.  2V2  standards  at  821/2  cents  to  the  extent  of 
several  thousand  cases,  but  these  have  attracted  little 
business.  In  fact,  most  of  the  orders  that  came  in 
were  for  twenty-five  case  and  fifty  case  lots.  Many 
buyers  seized  upon  this  price  recession  to  make  counter 
offers  of  80  cents,  but  none  of  these  have  been  accepted. 
But  the  fact  that  there  have  been  sales  made  at  82/2 
cents,  establishes  a  wider  spread  between  minimum 
and  maximum  quotations. 

PEACHES — A  lot  of  pressure  is  being  brought  upon 
canners  to  reduce  prices  on  peaches,  but  not  an 
authentic  sale  has  been  reported  for  Jess  than  $1.55  on 
No.  21/2  choice.  Despite  the  very  large  pack,  and  the 
carryover  of  more  than  a  million  cases,  some  items  in 
cling  peaches  are  difficult  to  locate.  The  trade  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  anxiously  to  the  results  of  the  advertising 
campaign  now  getting  under  way  and  a  lot  is  expected 
of  this.  Ray  Randall,  in  charge  of  cling  peach  adver¬ 
tising,  returned  this  week  from  an  Eastern  business 
trip  and  reports  much  interest  there  in  the  campaign. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE — Most  of  the  packers  of  pine¬ 
apple  juice  are  back  in  the  market  again  with  offerings 
covering  most  of  the  list.  Prices  are  without  change 
and  orders  confirmed  are  to  be  shipped  by  December  1. 
The  prices  are:  No.  2T^,  $1.65;  No.  2  Tall,  $1.20; 
No.  211,  821/4  cents ;  buffet,  60  cents,  and  No.  10,  $5.50. 
The  5  per  cent  trade  discount  continues.  The  Cali- 
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fornia  Packing  Corporation  is  sold  up  on  the  46  oz. 
size  and  is  not  offering  this  for  the  present. 

BEANS — Prices  on  early  Texas  stringless  beans  are 
being  quoted  by  local  brokers,  as  follows:  No.  2 
standard  cut,  70  cents;  No.  10  standard  cut,  $3.25,  with 
these  sizes  in  extra  standards,  4-sieve,  at  85  cents  and 
$3.80  respectively.  No.  2  whole  refugees  ungraded  are 
listed  at  $1.10.  Texas  spinach  is  also  being  quoted  at 
75  cents  for  No.  2s,  95  cents  for  No.  21/2S,  and  $3.50 
for  No.  10s. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Asparagus  acreage  for  1938 
promises  to  be  larger  than  for  1937,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  increase  in  California  will  be  about 
6  per  cent,  with  Oregon  and  Washington  also  showing 
prospective  increases. 

PIMIENTOS — Pimientos  seem  to  be  quite  well  sold 
up  in  the  chief  producing  districts,  but  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  is  still  filling  orders  from  its 
California  pack.  Both  red  pimientos  and  peeled  green 
chili  are  quoted  at  75  cents  for  4  oz.,  with  the  former 
available  in  the  7VL>  oz.  size  at  $1.25. 

CHERRIES — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  a  new  price  list  on  Del  Monte  brand 
Maraschino  type  cherries,  calling  for  65  per  cent  of 
orders  to  be  shipped  before  December  31,  with  the 
balance  before  February  15.  Prices  for  No.  10  tins 
are:  Large,  about  400  to  the  tin,  $21.00;  medium,  about 
500  count,  $22.00,  and  small,  about  700  count,  $23.00. 
The  Bonanza  brand  is  quoted  at  $14.25,  and  the  Fes¬ 
tival  brand,  pieces,  at  $10.00. 

SPINACH — Most  of  the  unsold  stocks  of  canned 
spinach  are  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  packers,  adver¬ 
tised  brands  having  been  sold  out  months  ago.  The 
Fall  pack  is  turning  out  lighter  than  was  expected 
and  does  not  promise  to  have  any  marked  effect  on 
the  movement  of  the  remaining  holdings  of  spring 
pack. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Size  and  Supply  Both  Smaller — Distress  Lots  About  Cleaned 
Up — Oyster  Season  Getting  Better. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  12,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp,  were  not  as  plentiful  this  past 
week  as  the  previous  one,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  canneries  of  this  section  did  not  operate  as 
much.  Then,  too,  the  shrimp  were  not  as  large — a  good 
many  medium  size. 

There  was  poor  demand  for  raw,  headless  shrimp, 
but  the  demand  for  cooked  and  peel  shrimp  (not 
processed)  was  very  good,  therefore,  the  raw  dealers 
of  this  section  cooked  up  a  good  portion  of  the  shrimp 
they  received.  The  shipments  went  principally  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  markets. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  was  light  and  while 
for  the  past  month  there  have  been  reported  sales  of 
cheap  shrimp,  these  were  more  or  less  distressed  lots 
that  moved  at  a  lower  price  than  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.40  for  No.  1  meduim,  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


The  big  strike  of  shrimp  that  we  had  on  this  Coast 
week  before  last  was  unusually  large,  and  the  shrimp 
were  all  large  and  fancy,  which  made  an  ideal  pack. 

The  sea  food  canneries  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  in 
Louisiana  turned  out  a  big  pack  this  season.  Alabama 
had  only  three  sea  food  canneries  in  operation  this 
year,  and  while  they  did  very  well  and  operated  pretty 
steady,  yet  their  combined  output  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  of  over  twenty  factories  that  operated  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

OYSTERS — The  oysters  in  this  section  are  improv¬ 
ing  slowly  and  the  demand  for  them  is  holding  up  good. 
Thanksgiving  usually  boosts  the  demand  for  the  bi¬ 
valves,  but  the  peak  of  the  oyster  season  is  Christmas 
week.  Of  course,  the  weather  has  something  to  do 
with  it  and  moderately  cold  weather  is  the  most 
desirable.  A  temperature  that  does  not  get  any  colder 
than  40  degrees,  nor  warmer  than  60  during  the  day 
is  what  is  needed,  because  if  the  weather  gets  too  cold, 
it  stops  production  and  if  it  gets  too  warm,  it  slumps 
the  demand. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  not  start  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  because  when  oysters  are  poor,  the 
yield  per  barrel  is  very  low,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  poor  oyster  is  liquid  or  water, 
which  they  lose  in  cooking  and  they  shrivel  up  to 
almost  nothing ;  whereas  a  fat  oyster  will  retain  about 
20  per  cent  of  its  weight  when  processed  or  cooked. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle  • 
varieties  of  Ccuiners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Growing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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360  Pagest  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold; 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  Can-able'*'* 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern" 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central":  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast":  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . . 

. 

_ 

2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

3.16 

2.96 

3.06 

Green  Mam.,  Nol  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.76 

2.86 

Laree,  No.  2 . 

2.76 

2.85 

Tips,  White,  Matn.  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.96 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

2.65 

2.76 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

Green  Tips,  35/50,  2s . 

2.50 

2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

8.25 

8.26 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

1.15 

1.16 

BAKED  BEANS 

.50 

.60 

.62% 

.55 

No.  2%  . — 

.80 

1.25 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

3.25 

4.25 

3.00 

3.25 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.90 

.86 

i.bo 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.25 

3.80 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.62»/2 

.70 

.70 

.85 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

4.25 

No'.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

. 

i.io 

1.20 

No'.  10 . ; . . 

.96 

i.iio 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

5.00 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

4.00 

4.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

tlMTtt 

•••■••a 

. . 

No.  10  . 

. 

■ItlTtS 

. 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. 

. 

•■■■aaa 

ITIIIII 

^ . 

No.  10  . 

_ _ 

_ _ 

. 

-  —  in 

. 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.85 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.25 

3.36 

3.76 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  10  '. . 

_ 

_ 

i.36 

No.  10  . 

_ 

1.10 

.921^  1.00 

No.  in  . 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.62% 

.76 

.65 

.70 

BEETS 

.76 

No.  2%  . . 

1.00 

.90 

i.ob 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

.65 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . . 

.80 

.77% 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . . 

.67% 

.70 

No.  2Vt  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

4.36 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.70 

,76 

.85 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.96 

.76 

.77% 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

2  no 

3.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2................ 

.96 

No.  10  . ,  , 

8.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.26 

.66 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.76 

2.76  ■ 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.66 

.70 

1.00 

1.05 

1.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Coatinnad 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.96 

1.05 

.97%  1.06 

No.  10  . . 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  ..„ 

.85 

L.OO 

.96 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _  _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2..„ _ _ 

.85 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2  ........... 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.85 

.87% 

No.  10  . . . 

6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

.76 

.76 

CORN — Creanutyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..............»_ 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

4.76 

5.00 

.82% 

.90 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.80 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.................... 

.85 

1.16 

.82% 

.96 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.80 

.7fi 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.26 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.67% 

.72% 

.67% 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

3.70 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TalL _ 

No.  2%  _ 

.76 

.85 

-fi7% 

7K 

No.  10  . . 

2.00  ■■ 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _ 

.60 

No.  10  . . 

3.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28.... _ ...... 

1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38.............. 

1.16 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s........ 

. 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38........ 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4a....„.. 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s........ 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . «... 

1.16 

.96 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

as..... 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 _ _ 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s«......«„.. 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s - 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 _ ....... 

. 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s. . . . 

"tTTri 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6a........ . 

4.26 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... . 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2a . . 

1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  8s — ..... — ... 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.20 

1.40 

Na  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2a . . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  £hc.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

1.05 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s...... 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48........ 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

.72% 

.76 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38.. _ _ _ _ 

4.50 

4.60 

6.26 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48......~ _ _ 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

5.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s....„..»....» 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s _ _ 

4.60' 

4.75 

No.  2  Ungraded.. . . . 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.95 

Soaked,  28  ......................... 

.42% 

.60 

.56 

.60 

.65 

.67% 

lOs  _ _ 

2.26 

2.76 

8.20 

8.40 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked....«........»... 

.60 

.70 

3.00 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

.56 

.70 

.76 

No.  2% . .  „ 

.77%  1.16 

.70 

.90 

.76 

.86 

No.  8  _  .... 

No.  10  . . . . . 

2.76 

2.50 

3.25 

2.50 

2.76 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.77% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.85 

.96 

.85 

.87% 

.96 

No.  3 :. _ 

No.  10  . . . . . 

2.76 

3.10 

i’fo 

'2M 

3.16 

SPINACH 


Fancy.  No.  2 . . . 

.72% 

.85 

.65 

.70 

1.07%  1.12% 

No.  2%  _  _  « 

.96 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.35  1.40 

No.  10  _ 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

4.20  4.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

Std.  No.  2.  Gp.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. . 

Triple,  No.  2 . . . 90  1.06 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack - - 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . — 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


Eastern  Central 

Low  HiKh  Low  High 

.70  .70  . 

.87»^  .87%  . 


3.00  3.00 

.76  . 

.97%  .97% 


3.25  3.25 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 
.90  1.06 

1.25 

1.40 

8.76 

4.26 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 . 

— 

.72% 

1.10 

1.16 

.75 

.60  .66 

.80  .85 

No.  2%  . 

— 

1.26 

1.20 

1.05  1.10 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60  3.76 

3.60 

3.60 

.45 

.60 

.46  .47% 

.67%  .70 

.95  1.00 

With 

.60 

pnree 

.65 

.62% 

.97% 

1.06 

.70 

.67% 

.82% 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.16 

.92% 

3.10 

3.10 

3.26  3.40 

2.76 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who. 

St.  1.04 . 

.42% 

3.26 

.42%  .60 

2.75  3.26 

3.25 

3.50 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim 
No.  10  . 

1.036 . 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 


_  .66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.66 

.76 

_  2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

8.15 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 76 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.....«_  1.06 
_  3.76 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  10,  water . - 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack...... 

apple  sauce 

No.  2  Fancy. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


3.35 

3.65 


.67%  .70 

3.25  . 

.56  . 


apricots 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%.  Choice..... — ......... 

No.  2%.  Std . 


3.25  3.60 


.80  .86 

4.50  4.80 


2.00  2.10 

1.70  1.85 

1.60  1.66 


GRAPEFRUIT 
8  OE.  . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . 


.77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.60 


.51  .62% 


.72%  .75 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

_  1.35 

1.36 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Bartiett,  Fancy,  No.  2%. — 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

.  1.86 

.  1.70 

1.90 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

.  6.25 

PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C..  No.  2% . -  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No,  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex,  Std,,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . .  . 


*1  .To  1.25 

3.50  3.60 


.62% 

.65 

.75 

.80 

2.00 

2.25 

1.85 

1.90 

1.65 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

4.00 

6.60 

6.00 

3.26 

3.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.65 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00 

6.26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.60 

1.86 

6.85 

- 

.60  _ 

.82%  . 

1.20  . 

1.66  _ 

2.76  _ 

6.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Weat  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water........ 

No.  2,  Preserved....^ 

No.  2,  Syrup..........„„ 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  ., 
No.  10 


1.60 

7.00 


1.66 


2.60 

8.76 


2.66 

9.00 


1.60 

6!76 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  .., 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2....„....  .. 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1........ 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10., 


1.86 

1.86 

1.40 

1.46 

- . 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

.  . 

...... 

*••*•*• 

. .  8.10 

. .  2.70 

. .  1.70 

. 

_  8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

_  2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

_  9.00 

.  2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

.  9.00 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

_  2.66 

.  2.66 

9.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 

No.  2.  17  oz.. 
No.  2,  19  oz.. 


1.50  1.50 

1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.00 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


6.60  6.60 
3.26  8.25 

1.96  1.96 


OYSTERS 


Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz.  .......... 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


.96  1.00 
1.10  1.10 
1.90  2.00 
2.20  2.20 


SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.......... .  .  2.46  2.60 

Flat,  No.  % . .  .  1.70  1.76 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1.. . .  .  .  2.00  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . .  .  .  . 

No.  %  . .  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . .  .  1.20  1.30 

Flat,  No.  % . - .  .  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  2.66  2.76 

No.  %  . .  .  1.70  1.70 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . -  .  .  1.16  1.20 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  .  1.90  2.10 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small .  1.36 

No.  1.  Medium . 1.40 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  ....... 

%  Oil,  Keyless . .  2.90  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton„ . 

V.  Oil,  Carton . .  3.80  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  2.70  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s . . . 


1.60  1.70 

8.26  3.80 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  la,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 

V,s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


_  6.02% 

11.60  12.00 

_  6.00 

4.16  4.26 

10.60  10.66 
6.76  6.86 

8.90  8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Hansen  Pea  Filler,  used  as  demonstrator, 
about  100  hours;  4  fully  equipped  Retorts;  1  Blancher;  1  Thistle 
Washer;  Can  Crates;  1  Huntley  Pea  Grader;  1  Townsend  Bean 
Cutter;  Several  Clippers  and  Monitor  Cleaners. 

Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Or  trade  for  Bean  Snippei-s,  two  Chisholm-Scott 
Pea  Viners,  two  White  Pea  Feeders,  one  Ayars  Pea  Filler,  one 
Olney  Washer.  Address  Box  A-2253  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  Buck  Bean  Snippers  or  will  exchange 
for  large  or  medium  Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  These  Buck  Snippers 
in  very  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2254  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
30-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


WANTED — To  buy  Ketchup  or  Puree  Tanks  and  Coils,  Brine 
Glass  Lined  Tanks,  Tomato  Pulper,  Tomato  Finisher,  Ketchup 
Bottling  or  Filling  Machines,  Bottle  Capping  Machine,  Bottle 
Labeler,  Beet  Grader  to  use  before  peeling  beets.  Beet  Grader 
to  use  after  beets  are  peeled.  Beet  Cutter,  Dicer  and  Slicer. 
Give  full  details  with  prices.  Address  Box  A-2255  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  Tomato  Juice  Filling  Machines  or  Syrupers, 
one  for  No.  2  cans  and  one  for  No.  10  cans.  Quote  price. 
Address  Box  A-2256  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  LEASE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  LEASE — Modern,  well  equipped  cannery  in  fine  location 
for  specialty  packing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other 
products.  Would  entertain  canning  for  large  sales  company  or 
lease  outright.  We  have  good  products  but  cannot  finance  sales. 
Address  Box  777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Order  Repair  Parts 

Place  your  order  for  CRCO  Repair  Parts  for 
Viners,  Graders,  Snippers,  Tables  and  all  types  of 
Canning  Machinery  now  and  not  only  benefit  by 
the  low  prices  but  avoid  delays.  CRCO  Field  Men 
are  now  available  to  inspect  your 
equipment  and  advise  in  making 
the  necessary  repairs. 


Seattle,  Wash.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Colnmbus,  Wis.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
Niagara  Fails,  Ontario;  and  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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November  is,  1937 


■if  With  the  Indiana 
Pulper  Langsen- 
k  a  m  p  int  reduced 
new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  ideas  of  what 
constitute  volume 
production,  depend¬ 
ability  of  operation 
and  high  quality  at 
low  cost. 

Helping  the  Industry 
EXPAND  MARKETS 


■if  Efficient  production  is  the  key  that  opens  the  door  to  larger 
markets,  to  expanded  needs  and  to  increased  consumption  of  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Efficient  production  is  a  positive  element  that 
works  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It  is 
the  one  sound,  governable  factor  possessed  by  management  for  keeping 
costs  beloiv  the  profit  line  ....  For  many  years  the  Langsenkamp 
organization  has  specialized  in  building  equipment  that  enables  canners 
to  increase  their  capacity  and  step  up  quality  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
duce  production  costs.  Every  unit  in  the  complete  Langsenkamp  Line 
is  designed  to  increase  profits. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


SMILE  AWHILE* 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contrihvtions  Welcome 


REVERSE  ENGLISH 

Teacher :  Correct  the  sentence,  “before  any  damage 
could  be  done  the  fire  was  put  out  by  the  volunteer  fire 
brigade.” 

Boy :  The  fire  was  put  out  before  any  damage  could 
be  done  by  the  volunteer  fire  brigade. 

JOLT 

Hotdog:  What’s  the  matter  with  your  wife?  She 
looks  all  broken  up. 

Soybean :  She  got  a  terrible  shock. 

Hotdog:  How  was  it? 

Soybean:  She  was  assisting  at  a  rummage  sale  at 
the  church  and  she  took  off  her  new  $20  hat  and  some¬ 
body  sold  it  for  30  cents. 

SILENCE ! 

In  the  dimly  lit  conservatory  Herbert  had  asked 
Elsie  to  marry  him.  She  had  consented  with  fitting 
modesty. 

“Bertie,  dear,”  she  murmured,  “am  I  the  only  girl — ” 

“Now,  look  here,  dearest,”  he  interrupted,  “don’t  ask 
me  if  you  are  the  only  girl  I  ever  loved.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that — ” 

“Oh,  that  wasn’t  the  question  at  all,  Bertie,”  she 
answered.  “I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  I  was  the 
only  girl  that  would  have  you.” 

DEFINITION 

What  is  an  “optimist,”  Daddy? 

Well,  child,  he  is  a  fellow  who  goes  into  a  hotel  with¬ 
out  baggage  and  asks  to  have  a  check  cashed. 

TIME  SAVER 

What’s  your  name? 

M-M-M-M-M-M-Mabel. 

I’ll  call  you  Mabel  for  short. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


INCREASE  YOUR  VOLUME 


BY  CLOSER  GRADING 

WITH  THIS  quality 

PEA  SEPARATOR 


•  A  patented  principle  dosely 
grades  and  separates  Quality  Peas 
horn  the  poorer  ones  —  increasing 
your  volume  of  the  higher  priced 
pack.  Peas  fall  into  a  brine.  All  Qual¬ 
ity  Peas  arise  to  the  surface,  poorer 
ones  go  to  the  bottom  and  each  grade 
is  conveyed  to  separate  discharge 
chutes.  Write  BerlLn  Chapman  Co., 
Berlin,  Vfis. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


A  LESSON 

Professor:  Mr.  Jones,  you’ll  never  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  without  making  an  effort.  Many  a  man  has 
learned  to  swim  only  after  being  pushed  into  the  water. 
Sometime,  Mr.  Jones,  attempt  some  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  task  and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  result. 

Professor  (the  next  day)  :  Where  is  Mr.  Jones 
today? 

Student:  The  poor  boy  went  and  followed  your  ad¬ 
vice.  He  tried  to  learn  how  to  fiy  by  jumping  off  a 
cliff. 

“Shall  we  waltz?” 

“It’s  all  the  same  to  me.” 

■  “Yes.  I’ve  noticed  that.” 

FINIS 

“Am  I  g-g-going  to  d-d-die,  doctor?” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Smith,  that’s  the  last  thing  you’ll  do !” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B''rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire.  Etc. 

8  rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  SuppUes. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S2tlem,  N.  J. 

See  Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors, 
^ecks.  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robiim  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S<dem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-C^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Ma. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cemg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morru,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ck>.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FaUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til, 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FUnSHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Cnisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  2md  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAmJC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Caimers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES.  MisceUaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  (^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarb^,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABEUNG  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianaiJolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedlord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  C^.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Coim. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclatr'^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MachlnM, 
Belt  Drives.  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Hl^ 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Cq.,  Jitdianapolis,  Inc\. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IP 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beilin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sea 
Xanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANN  I  NC  TRADE 


f  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTM£A/r 


AYARS  Standard 


PEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  611. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  hrine  at 
all  times. 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


To  many  a  canner  there  is  no  finer  sight  in  summer  than  a 
field  of  growing  com.  So  it  has  been  to  native  Americans 
for  centuries  untold.  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  the 
priests  of  the  maize  god  used  to  visit  the  fields  with  stately 
ceremony  to  select  the  largest  ears.  But  instead  of  saving 
them  for  seed  they  wrapped  them  up  in  sacred  cloths  and 
buried  them  with  solemn  rites  of  worship.  Thus  over  the 
centuries  between  the  early  civilizations  of  central  America 
and  the  arrival  of  Columbus  com  improved  but  little. 

Centuries  more  were  to  pass  before  systematic  selection  for 
seed  was  practised,  and  only  in  recent  years  have  the  how 
and  why  of  corn  breeding  begun  ts  be  understood.  For 
more  than  80  years,  a  span  that  is  probably  unigue,  wa 


have  been  producing  and  selling  sweet  corn  seed,  and  in 
that  time  we  have  seen  more  progress  made  than  in  all  the 
preceding  centuries. 

Today  the  production  of  seed  corn,  especially  hybrid  seed 
corn,  is  a  highly  technical  art  calling  not  merely  for  genetical 
knowledge  and  the  skill  that  comes  only  by  long  practice, 
but  also  for  parent  stocks  built  up  over  the  years  and  con¬ 
tinually  kept  pure  lined  and  true  to  type. 

The  canner  buying  seed  corn  can  tell  but  little  by  the  look 
of  the  sample.  Although  in  no  part  of  his  work  is  there 
more  at  stake,  yet  at  no  other  time  is  he  left  so  completely 
without  any  yardstick  other  than  the  proven  reputation  of 
his  supplier. 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1S56 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcles  Memphis  Salinas 


